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For  the  old-timers  of  USAREC,  what  I will  say  here  is  a bit  of  a change  from  what 
I’ve  been  saying  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  Simply  put,  FY  78  mission  reflects  a ma- 
jor shift:  We  will  fill  the  Army’s  ranks  with  even  more  quality  people  than  ever  before. 
Now  why  the  emphasis  and  what  does  quality  mean  to  us?  Quality  means  re- 
tainability — the  stuff  to  complete  a full  enlistment  and  make  a contribution  to  the 
Army.  And  our  best  measure  of  this  is  the  high  school  diploma! 

The  overall  numbers  requirement  for  FY  78  should  please  everyone  in  the  Com- 
mand— each  recruiter  will  be  asked  for  about  three  fewer  recruits,  on  the  average, 
than  FY  77.  Why?  Because  you  and  your  predecessors  got  us  better  people  in  the 
past. 

The  quality  requirement  will  mean  that,  on  the  average,  each  recruiter  will  be  re- 
quired to  put  in  2 to  3 more  diploma  grads  than  in  FY  77. 

The  numbers  will  be  lower  (153,000  NPS(M)  in  FY  77  and  140,000  NPS(M)  in  FY 
78)  but  the  high  school  diploma  grad  ratio  will  be  up  (89,000  in  FY  77  and  95,000  in 
FY  78). 

We  know  that  the  Army  needs  a certain  number  of  new  soldiers  each  year,  and  it 
is  our  job  to  recruit  them.  We  also  know  that  a certain  percentage  of  those  we  recruit 
will  not  serve  their  complete  term  of  service.  For  each  person  who  falls  out  before 
ETS,  another  person  must  be  recruited. 

Some  simple  math  will  show  why  quality — and  by  quality  I mean  the  non-prior 
service  high  school  diploma  graduate — is  so  important.  For  October  our  objective  is 
12,000  plus  people;  of  these,  over  half  must  be  diploma  grads.  Over  75  percent  of 
diploma  grad  accessions  make  it  to  ETS  while  only  about  50  percent  of  the  non- 
grads (including  GED  equivalents)  make  it  to  ETS.  IF  all  our  October  accessions 
were  top  quality  people — all  high  school  diploma  grads — we  would  see  a cumulative 
drop  of  about  1500  in  our  objective  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  And  that  would  be 
just  one  month’s  efforts;  just  think  how  far  that  objective  could  be  dropped. 

That  is  exactly  what  you’ve  been  doing.  By  getting  a higher  quality  recruit,  we 
have  a greater  percentage  of  people  completing  their  initial  term  of  service. 

High  quality  people  pay  off  in  more  ways  than  just  lower  objectives  in  the  future. 
It  also  limits  turbulence  in  line  units.  They  have  a better  chance  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple who  serve.  Good  people  also  don't  get  in  trouble  and  waste  useful  time. 

In  FY  77  we  learned  some  lessons;  one  is  that  we  fell  behind  early  in  getting  the 
quality  people  we  needed — the  high  school  diploma  graduate.  We  had  to  work  extra 
hard  the  last  months  of  the  year  to  try  to  “catch-up.”  That  made  our  year  end  task 
more  difficult. 

And  so — what  should  we  do?  Recruit  according  to  rules  to; 

• Focus  on  the  high  school  program. 

• Raise  the  DEP  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

• Follow  every  lead  to  success. 

The  challenge  is  clear.  Start  making  our  goals  EARLY  and  keep  the  momentum 
going.  We  know  our  needs;  quality  people  pay  off  for  us!  I just  cannot  put  it  any 
clearer  than  that. 

GOOD  RECRUITING!  AND  GET  THE  BEST  FOR  RETENTION. 


P.  FORRESTER 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Reference  your  June  1977  issue  and  the 
article  on  “Parents  are  People  too,”  I would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  picture  of 
SFC  Martin  L.  Gray.  I believe  that  SFC  Gray 
has  his  ribbons  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
uniform,  as  well  as  his  name  tag,  unit  citation 
and  recruiting  badge.  Was  this  a reversed 
negative  or  just  human  error? 

SSG  Raymond  G.  Frison 
69th  ADA  Group 
Germany 

This  is  hard  to  believe. 

The  recruiters 
Concord,  Calif. 

The  photo  of  SFC  Gray  in  the  June  issue 
— where  his  ribbons  and  nametag  appear  to 
be  on  wrong  — is,  as  SSG  Frison  guessed, 
the  result  of  a negative  that  got  reversed 
somehow  at  the  printer’s  shop.  To  see  the 
real  SFC  Gray,  look  in  the  April  1977  issue 


and  read  “The  Rainbow  Recruiter” the 

photo  there  is  not  reversed.  SFC  Gray  is  a 
highly  professional  NCO  and  is  not  likely  to 
make  such  a blunder.  (However,  editors  and 
printers  have  been  known  to  do  so.) 

One  solution  to  the  June  reversal  prob- 
lem is  to  have  Meda  Usry,  of  the  Jackson 
DRC,  quit  shipping  us  stories  about  Gray’s 
success  there.  (By  the  way,  we  just  got  an- 
other one  on  Gray  — this  time  about  his 
being  the  first  recruiter  in  SWRRC  to  add  the 
third  sapphire  to  his  gold  badge.) 

That’s  not  really  a solution  because 
Meda  is,  we  are  sure,  going  to  keep  sending 
us  good  articles. 

In  replying  to  Master  Sergeant  Harry 
Peyton’s  letter  in  March  of  last  year,  we  said 
that  we  design  a few  errors  into  the  maga- 
zine every  now  and  then  because,  “We  were 
just  checking  to  see  if  people  read  (the  mag- 
azine). At  least,  that  sounds  good.  It’s  also 
the  excuse  we  will  use  for  future  slip-ups.” 


Speaking  of  slip-ups 


We  got  calls  from  SFC  McAndrew  at 
Fitzsimmons  Army  Medical  Center  in  Denver 
and  from  SGM  Bill  Beck  at  the  Phoenix  DRC 
about  the  August  issue. 

Sergeant  Major  Beck  said  “I  noticed  that 
Captain  Poulton  seems  to  have  his  nametag 
on  backwards ” 

Sergeant  McAndrew,  formerly  a 
recruiter  in  Detroit,  thought  we  might  have 
the  photo  reversed  on  page  1 1 of  the  August 
issue. 

Quickly  grabbing  a copy  of  the  August 
issue,  we  turned  to  page  11  and  Captain 
Poulton  and  two  of  the  Jacksonville  DRC 
recruiters  had  their  ribbons  and  nametags  on 
correctly. 

But  Beck  and  McAndrew  insisted  that 
photo  was  reversed.  They  even  sent  us 
copies  of  our  magazine  to  prove  it. 


Sure  enough,  there  is  a version  of  the 
August  issue  with  that  photo  reversed,  and  a 
version  where  it’s  right. 

We  asked  our  former  printer  what  hap- 
pened and  got  this  explanation:  something 
happened  to  the  printing  plate  during  the 
press  run  that  necessitated  making  a new 
plate.  During  the  process,  the  negative  of 
that  photo  became  separated  but  was 
replaced  — but  flopped.  The  new  plate  was 
made  and  the  presses  were  running  again. 
We’re  told  that  only  about  500  copies  were 
printed  with  the  bogus  picture. 

Those  readers  whose  copy  has  the 
reversed  photo  on  page  11  should  hold  on  to 
that  issue.  Who  knows,  in  20  years,  it  may  be 
a collector's  item. 

Instant  nostalgia. 


Which  page  11  (August)  do  you  have? 


* 
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The  Professional  NCO 


More  than  a pair 
of  spit-shined  shoes 


By  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
William  G.  Bainbridge 

In  recent  years,  both  those  of  us 
in  the  Army  and  our  civilian  counter- 
parts have  become  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  term  "professional” 
— a term  most  frequently  used  to  de- 
scribe many  types  of  specialist  peo- 
ple, from  doctors  and  lawyers  to  base- 
ball and  football  players. 

With  the  advent  of  the  volunteer 
Army  this  term  became  a part  of  the 
everyday  jargon  of  soldiers  — with  as 
many  different  perceptions  as  to  its 
meaning  as  we  have  soldiers  to  in- 
terpret it. 

My  28  plus  years  of  service  may 
have  given  this  word  a meaning  some- 
what different  from  others.  My  hope 
is  that  this  article  can  capture  those 
views  and  pass  them  on. 

Perhaps  a good  beginning  is  to 
describe  what  a professional  is  not.  A 
professional  is  not:  a soldier  with  just 
spit-shined  shoes,  a commander  with 
no  AWOLs,  a soldier  who  just  gets  the 
job  done,  or  an  unselfish  leader.  In- 
dividually each  of  these  items  is  im- 
portant, yes,  perhaps  even  essential, 
in  a professional,  but  singly  each  is 
just  another  "nice  to  have.”  A profes- 
sional must  be  all  of  these  and  more. 

What,  then,  is  a professional  and 
how  does  this  word  come  into  play  in 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  noncom- 
missioned officer?  Today’s  noncom- 
missioned officer  is  the  very  best  our 
Army  has  ever  seen;  our  noncommis- 
sioned officers  today  are  more 
mature,  more  aggressive,  confident, 


highly  motivated,  and  mission 
oriented.  A professional  must  be  all  of 
these.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  perform 
your  duty,  you  must  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  leave  your  position  in 
better  shape  than  it  was  when  you  ar- 
rived. 

The  leader  must  not  only  moti- 
vate his  men,  he  must  discipline  them 
as  well  — discipline  not  in  the  nega- 
tive sense,  but  discipline  in  the  posi- 
tive. By  training  the  soldier  to  act  as 
the  situation  dictates,  the  well-dis- 
ciplined soldier  will  need  little  dis- 
cipline. Too  frequently  in  our  Army 
we  use  the  word  discipline  as  we  do 
the  word  counseling:  just  another 
hook  to  hang  our  hat  on;  we  talk  about 
it  but  don’t  do  it. 

A well-disciplined  soldier  is  one 
who  acts,  doesn’t  react;  one  who  trusts 
his  supervisor,  is  not  afraid;  one  who 
is  proud  of  his  unit  and  himself,  not 
ashamed  of  either.  There  are  endless 
phrases  to  describe  the  disciplined 
soldier  — all  of  which  are  positive 
and  all  of  which  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  professional. 

Another  facet  of  professionalism 
is  trust  — the  two-way  street:  trust  in 
peers,  subordinates  and  superiors.  A 
lack  of  trust  suggests  a lack  of  motiva- 
tion and  leadership.  If  we  do  right  by 
our  soldiers  we  can  expect  the  same 
in  return.  To  break  that  trust  is  a 
breach  of  faith  — a lack  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

How  do  loyalty  and  integrity 
come  into  play  with  the  professional? 
Are  these  two  terms  contradictory? 
You  cannot  be  loyal  if  you  are  dis- 
honest. To  lie  to  your  boss  is  lying  to 


yourself;  to  lie  is  disloyal  and  dis- 
honest. Here  is  where  integrity  comes 
into  play.  Personal  integrity  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  professional;  he  can 
only  give  it  away.  To  lie  or  cheat  is  a 
breach  of  integrity.  If  the  leader  is  to 
keep  his  integrity,  then  he  must  be 
loyal;  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  loyalty, 
then  he  must  have  integrity.  One  with- 
out the  other  is  neither. 

The  professional  is  also  in- 
dustrious. He  is  constantly  seeking 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things, 
be  it  dealing  with  subordinates  or 
superiors,  or  developing  a better  way 
to  organize  an  office. 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  a 
soldier;  however,  all  of  us  are  charged 
with  working  to  make  it  better.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  done  by  the  leader  to 
ensure  the  most  is  gained  for  and  from 
the  soldier,  the  unit,  and  himself  is  es- 
sential to  the  true  professional. 

Appearance  is  also  an  indicator 
of  a professional.  The  professional 
soldier  is  not  obese,  is  physically  fit,  is 
soldierly  in  manner  and  is  properly  at- 
tired. One’s  personal  appearance  is 
often  a measure  of  one’s  total  perspec- 
tive. The  neat  appearing  soldier  is  not 
always  the  best;  but  frequently  the 
slovenly  appearing  soldier  is  among 
the  poorest.  Another  case  of  self-dis- 
cipline. 

The  professional  is  aware  of  his 
surroundings,  he  knows  what  is  going 
on  around  himself  and  is  familiar 
with  local,  national,  and  international 
policies.  The  effective  leader  must  be 
aware  of  the  world  around  him;  he 
must  take  part  in  those  affairs  which 
permit  his  participation. 
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The  Professional  NCO 


Command  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  William  Bainbridge  addresses  a class  of  NCOES  stu- 
dents. 


Here  I’m  not  speaking  solely  of 
social  activities  and  the  like;  here  I 
speak  also  of  the  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  take  part  in  community  ac- 
tivities. The  good  leader  votes,  in- 
volves himself  in  issues  and  makes 
his  feelings  known.  The  leader  must 
not  be  afraid  to  take  a position  and 
then  support  that  position  with  reason 
and  logic. 

One  definition  of  a community  is 
a group  of  people  living  either  to- 
gether or  in  one  locality,  subject  to  the  ~ 
same  rules,  and  having  common  in-  I 
terests  and  goals.  Using  this  defini- 
tion, it  is  not  difficult  to  apply  it  to  a 
military  unit. 

To  have  this  type  of  community, 
then,  it  is  essential  that  all  residents 
become  full-fledged  members,  be- 
come active  participants,  obey  the 
rules,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
common  interest.  Here,  then,  is  the 
truly  professional  unit.  We  all  know 
right  from  wrong.  The  professional 
doesn't  pass  the  buck;  he  is  the  person 
whose  job  it  is  to  see  that  the 
challenge  is  addressed  and  that  the 
problem  is  solved. 

The  professional  is  timely  and 
specific;  he  doesn’t  talk  in  generali- 
ties. It  is  the  noncommissioned  officer 
at  ground  level  who  is  responsible  for 
what  happens  or  fails  to  happen  — 
the  professional  takes  on  that  respon- 
sibility. 

The  professional  takes  care  of 
those  for  whom  he  has  taken  or  been 
given  the  charge.  Be  they  his  family, 
his  squad,  his  children  or  his  wife,  the 
true  professional  knows  his  responsi- 
bilities and  fulfills  them.  The  profes- 
sional is  not  a bad-check  writer,  nor  is 
he  the  soldier  who  doesn’t  support  his 
dependents.  Our  society  doesn't  have 
room  for  these  people  — in  or  out  of 
the  Army. 

The  professional  protects  his 
charges.  He  takes  care  of  his  responsi- 
bilities to  see  to  their  creature  com- 
forts and  affords  them  the  opportunity 
to  overcome  mistakes. 

A solution  to  some  unit  and  in- 
dividual challenges  has  often  been 
“keep  the  troops  busy.”  Even  make- 
work  is  sometimes  chosen  as  an  effec- 


tive mechanism.  I find  this  approach 
very  unproductive;  make-work  is 
more  often  a part  of  the  problem 
rather  than  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  the  make-work 
syndrome  rests  with  the  first  line 
supervisor,  the  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer. If  one  can  find  time  to  think  up  a 
make-work  project,  one  also  has  the 
time  to  better  plan  for  training.  There 
is  never  enough  time  to  prepare  the 
soldier.  Whatever  time  is  available 
can  best  be  used  for  training  the 
soldier  to  better  enable  him  to  fulfill 
his  duties.  That  solution,  then,  is  ade- 
quate, challenging  and  productive 
training. 

Supervision  and  guidance  are  es- 
sential to  good  management;  without 
these  two  factors  the  growth  and  po- 
tential of  the  soldier  cannot  and  will 
not  be  developed.  The  professional 
knows  this  and  continually  seeks  add- 
ed responsibility. 

Many  of  us  frequently  complain 
about  our  observations,  but  whom  do 
we  tell?  Are  we  afraid  of  reprisals? 
The  professional  is  not. 

In  some  circles  it  has  become 
quite  popular  to  avoid  any  controver- 
sy, even  to  the  extent  of  isolating  our- 
selves from  our  neighbors  and 
friends.  We  cannot  permit  this  way  of 
life  to  find  its  way  into  the  Army.  The 
supervisor/subordinate  relationship 
enjoyed  by  the  professional  will  not 


permit  this  to  happen;  the  very  nature 
of  our  business  dictates  that  we  not 
allow  ourselves  to  tolerate  this  type  of 
situation.  The  true  professional  can  be 
depended  upon;  he  will  in  fact  “stand 
up  and  be  counted." 

One  of  the  observations  I have 
made  since  becoming  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army  is  the  vast  number  of  true 
professionals  we  have  in  our  Army. 
More  and  more  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers are  demonstrating  those  indica- 
tors so  common  among  the  profes- 
sionals — ability,  concern  for  the 
soldier,  and  discipline.  It  is  heartening 
that  this  term  “professional’’  has 
finally  evolved  to  where  it  is  applied 
to  a real  pro  — the  soldier  in  the  US 
Army. 

There  is  no  more  satisfying  pro- 
fession in  the  world  than  soldiering  — 
nor  is  there  any  greater  challenge  than 
that  required  of  the  soldier.  Defending 
one’s  nation  and  taking  care  of  one’s 
soldiers  is  its  own  reward.  Be  proud 
of  yourselves,  your  units,  and  your  na- 
tion. 

Individually  and  collectively  the 
continual  efforts  by  all  professional 
soldiers  to  excel  will  provide  us  with 
the  quality  to  meet  the  ultimate 
challenge  and  triumph  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 


Reprinted  from  CDRS  CALL,  DA  PAM 
360-832,  March-April  1977. 
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Looks  are  everything 

except  for  conduct,  product  knowledge,  organizational  pride, 
physical  health,  a neat  desk,  courtesy. . . . 

By  CAROL  MASEK 

Cleveland  DRC 


Army  recruiters  may  not  be  up 
for  regular  inspections  by  the  com- 
pany commander,  but  they  do  under- 
go daily  inspections  by  the  com- 
munity where  they  live  and  work. 
And  these  daily  community  inspec- 
tions collectively  determine  the 
Army's  image  there. 

Staff  Sergeant  James  Maxey  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  a reminder 
that  recruiters  are  surrounded  by  mili- 
tary veterans  and  retirees  in  the  high 
school  faculty,  administration,  and 
community  population.  He  says,  “The 
public  is  aware  of  how  we  should 
look  in  uniform  and  we've  had  com- 
plaints from  them  about  not  wearing 
our  hats  or  having  unshined  shoes.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Paul  Sherrod  of 
Cleveland  added  that  “as  the  only 
Army  representatives  in  an  area,  peo- 
ple are  always  looking  at  us.  We  have 
to  be  ‘square’  in  both  appearance  and 
conduct.” 

“As  in  any  salesman’s  life,  ap- 
pearance plays  an  important  part  be- 
cause a recruiter  has  to  sell  himself 
before  he  sells  his  product,”  asserted 
Staff  Sergeant  Eugene  Locke  of  De- 
fiance, Ohio. 

Staff  Sergeant  Frank  Sheesley  of 
Toledo  expanded  on  this  idea:  “I  feel 
that  a recruiter  who  is  neat  in  uniform 
shows  that  he  is  proud  of  his  organi- 
zation. Then  parents  will  be  proud  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  belong 
to  such  an  organization.”  Sheesley 
added  that  despite  their  own  dressing 
patterns,  young  people  are  impressed 
by  and  respect  military  neatness.  He 
considers  it  a part  of  honest  recruiting 
to  set  an  example  of  what  you  are  sell- 
ing. 

Properly  worn  and  clean  decora- 


tions are  part  of  every  recruiter's 
uniform.  It’s  not  ostentation  to  wear 
them  because  they  are  earned. 
Besides,  the  ribbons  impress  upon  ap- 
plicants that  the  recruiter  has  been 
around  and  really  "knows”  the  Army. 


Take  a critical  look  at  yourself  before  you 
start  your  recruiting  day. 


It  might  be  natural  for  recruiters 
to  feel  that  they  must  join  in  with  the 
personal  appearance  styles  of  their 
target  audience,  but  recruiters’  goals 
are  to  get  people  to  join  the  Army,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

The  phrase  “trim  military  bear- 
ing" connotes  the  need  for  recruiters 
to  be  physically  fit  to  wear  the 


uniform  properly.  The  discipline  of  a 
balanced  eating  and  exercice  program 
is  essential. 

Invariably,  a neat,  clean  office  is  a 
sign  of  a recruiter  who  is  proud  of  his 
organization.  The  professional  ap- 
pearance of  recruiting  offices  and 
equipment  (including  the  government 
sedan)  is  all  part  of  the  package  being 
sold.  The  first  impressions  of  conduct 
as  well  as  appearance  are  lasting. 

Not  only  military  courtesy,  but 
common  courtesy  wins  friends.  "Our 
degree  of  politeness  may  not  seem 
that  important  on  the  surface,  but  we 
have  to  maintain  that  at  a high  level  if 
we  want  to  recruit  successfully,” 
stated  SSG  Sherrod.  Politeness  entails 
not  setting  yourself  above  others,  but 
rather  making  them  feel  important.  It 
also  requires  that  you  keep  parents 
and  schools  informed  when  working 
with  their  young  people. 

Professionalism  also  comes  into 
play  in  the  field  of  conduct.  As  SSG 
Locke  said,  “In  a community,  people 
equate  you  with  the  Army,  so  you 
should  conduct  yourself  as  profes- 
sionally out  of  uniform  as  in  it."  He 
added  that  the  places  you’re  seen  in 
have  an  effect  on  peoples'  opinions  of 
you. 

Sergeant  Willie  Hopkins  who 
recruits  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  added  one 
more  truth:  “Be  competent  in  com- 
municating your  message.  Don’t  over- 
sell and  thus  lose  your  applicants  by 
being  too  demanding  and  self-confi- 
dent.” 

Maintaining  high  standards  of  ap- 
pearance and  conduct  takes  a great 
deal  of  self-discipline.  No  one  can 
succeed  in  recruiting  without  this 
quality.  ^ 
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Management 

and  the  NCO 


Average  reading  time:  4 minutes 


By  WARREN  E.  NORDMAN 

Phoenix  DRC 

“Management”  is  a word  that 
does  not  crop  up  too  often  when 
NCOs  go  about  their  duties.  Words 
like  "planning,”  “coordinating,”  “con- 
trolling” and  “directing”  are  more 
common. 

Did  you  ever  hear  cadence  being 
called  by  a platoon  manager? 

FM  22-100  (Military  Leadership) 


describes  management  as  “the  pro- 
cess of  planning,  organizing,  coor- 
dinating, directing  and  controlling 
resources  ...  to  accomplish  the 
organizational  mission.”  Webster’s 
Collegiate  Dictionary  concisely  calls 
management  “the  judicious  use  of 
means  to  accomplish  an  end.” 

Isn’t  this  what  we  all  do  daily? 
Don't  we  all  “manage”  resources  in  a 
way  that  will  get  our  particular  job 
done?  Those  resources  can  be  people 


or  paper,  typewriter  ribbons  or  tanks, 
personal  time  or  computer  time. 

As  a sergeant  advances  through 
his  Army  career,  he  realizes  that  his 
ability  as  a manager  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  important.  If  one  of 
the  keys  to  mission  success  and  career 
advancement  is  management  ability, 
then  it  is  desirable  to  have. 

But  where  does  one  acquire  the 
ability  to  manage?  What  sets  a good 
manager  apart  from  others? 


MSG  Kearney,  Phoenix  DRC,  knows  that  many  excellent  courses  on  management  are  available. 
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There  are  excellent  references, 
such  as  FM  22-100  and  FM  22-101 
(Leadership  Counseling),  that  outline 
fundamentals  of  management  as  they 
apply  to  military  leadership.  There 
are  the  Sergeants  Major  Academy,  ad- 
vanced NCOES  and  other  schools 
operating  or  envisioned  by  EPMS. 
There  are  residence  and  correspon- 
dence courses  available  from  military 
and  civilian  schools  around  the  coun- 
try from  which  sergeants  can  obtain 
valuable  information.  The  time  it 
takes  to  learn  management  fundamen- 
tals is  relatively  short,  but  managers 
are  not  made  in  a school  alone. 

Managers  develop  on  the  job 
where  application  of  learned  princi- 
ples is  mastered. 

• Time.  Every  recruiter  will 
agree  that  often  the  only  problem  with 
time  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
What  time  there  is  must  be  allotted  to 
the  most  crucial  areas.  Exposure  at 
high  school  activities  and  public 
events,  for  example,  is  essential  to  the 
recruiter.  If  a recruiter  spends  so 
much  time  being  involved  in  publicity 
for  awareness  sake  that  little  time  is 
left  for  prospecting,  then  production 
suffers.  This  low  production  indicates 
poor  management  on  the  recruiter’s 
part. 

• Resources.  Every  recruiter 
should  know  what  his  resources  are. 
Marketing  data  about  the  area,  media 
outlets,  centers  of  influence,  civic 
organizations  and  the  telephone  are 
just  some  of  the  available  recruiter 
tools.  Proper  management  begins 
when  the  recruiter  makes  all  of  his 
resources  work  for  him,  not  against 
him. 

• Personal  Life.  Recruiting  is 
not  a straight  8 - 5 occupation.  Long, 
odd  hours  are  common  to  recruiting. 
As  a manager,  the  recruiter  must  bal- 
ance his  family  life,  personal  life  and 
work  life  to  a happy  medium.  This  is 
not  an  easy  task  and  often  calls  for  the 
highest  management  skills. 

Although  a successful  manager  is 
one  who  best  uses  his  resources  to  get 
the  job  done,  different  occupational 
fields  demand  special  skills  from  its 
managers. 

USAREC’s  business  is  a people 
business.  Managers  in  USAREC  are 


For  recruiting  station  com- 
manders, “ management ” of 
people  is  most  important.  At 
the  Glendale  RS,  SFC 
Cotham  briefs  SSG  May 
(left)  and  SSG  Valenzuela 
(right). 


as  successful,  therefore,  as  their 
ability  to  work  with  the  main 
USAREC  resource  ....  people. 

It’s  true  that  all  NCO’s  need  to  be 
good  people  managers  if  they  are  to 
be  good  leaders.  USAREC  doesn’t 
deal  in  trucks  or  missiles,  so  we  need 
to  be  extra  people  oriented. 

If  there  is  a prerequisite  for  being 
a successful  USAREC  manager,  it’s 
having  a basic  understanding  of 
human  behavior.  Knowing  what  moti- 
vates people  to  take  action  and  what 
“turns  off”  people  is  essential.  The 
theories  of  human  behavior  can  be 
learned  from  text  and  instruction.  Un- 
derstanding human  behavior,  as  we 
all  know,  comes  with  experience,  sen- 
sitivity and  a full  dose  of  common 
sense. 

Armed  with  a feeling  for  what 
makes  a person  tick,  the  successful 
USAREC  NCO  is  better  able  to  sell 
his  product.  This  management  can  be 
placed  in  a broad  category  that 
Sergeant  Major  M.E.  “Bill”  Beck  of 
the  Phoenix  DRC  refers  to  as  “creat- 
ing an  environment.” 

Subordinates,  prospects,  parents 
or  educators:  it’s  a fact  that  they  all 
respond  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
situation  they  are  in. 

The  first  step  in  creating  this 
favorable  environment  lies  with  the 
recruiter.  The  way  he  looks  and  con- 
ducts himself  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  how  people  will  re- 
spond. An  NCO  who  appears  profes- 
sional and  friendly  will  most  likely  be 
treated  in  kind. 


Secondly,  a good  USAREC  man- 
ager is  an  effective  observer  and 
listener.  To  know  how  to  manage  an 
individual  or  group,  the  right  ap- 
proach at  the  right  time  is  needed.  To 
determine  this  requires  the  recruiter 
to  find  what  their  attitudes  are,  what 
their  interests  and  lifestyles  are  and 
what  it  is  about  your  product  that 
most  appeals  to  them.  In  addition,  the 
recruiter  needs  to  “create  an  environ- 
ment.” If  the  individual  is  in  a hurry 
or  in  a noisy,  confused  atmosphere,  he 
will  respond  accordingly. 

The  final  step  in  people-manage- 
ment is  effective  communication. 
Having  created  a favorable  environ- 
ment and  analyzed  your  subject,  and 
having  decided  what  you  want  that 
person  or  persons  to  do  and  the  ap- 
proach that  will  best  accomplish  it, 
you  must  now  express  yourself  in  a 
manner  that  is  clear,  concise  and  per- 
suasive. A follow-up  might  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  goal  or  to  express 
gratitude  so  that  the  source  who  aided 
will  be  receptive  the  next  time  man- 
agement requirements  call  for  it. 

“Management”  is  not  a word  nor- 
mally used  everyday  to  refer  to  mili- 
tary leadership.  Quite  probably  an 
enlistee  will  never  go  off  to  BCT  and 
meet  a “drill  manager”  face-to-face. 
As  an  NCO,  however,  you  meet  daily 
requirements  face-to-face  which  de- 
mand that  you  accomplish  assigned 
missions  with  available  resources.  To 
do  this  requires  effective  manage- 
ment; a successful  NCO  is  a suc- 
cessful manager.  5F 
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WANTED:  Strong  leader  who  is  good  follower.  Compassionately 
firm  disciplinarian,  simultaneously  loyal  to  subordinates,  peers,  and 
superiors.  Must  display  trust  and  trustworthiness,  humility  and  self- 
confidence.  Must  be  willing  to  take  risks  and  able  to  accept  conse- 
quences as  learning  experience.  Must  be  diplomatic  and  ag- 
gressive, fair  and  impartial,  with  ability  to  solve  problems  without 
interfering.  Must  be  consistent  and  tactful,  able  to  communicate 
effectively  at  all  levels.  Above  all,  must  have  genuine  liking  for  peo- 
ple, and  possess  real  concern  and  human  understanding. 


The  intangi 


The  qualities  for  leadership  are  not 
much  different  for  an  NCO  than  for  a 
commissioned  officer,  but  the  NCO’s 
job  is  harder.  (COL  Jim  I.  Hunt) 


A good  NCO  has  to  be  able  to  moti- 
vate, rather  than  direct.  (MSG  Mildred 
A.  Perkins) 


If  you’re  talking  to  a PFC,  you’ve  got  to 
try  to  think  back  to  what  it  was  like 
when  you  were  a PFC.  (SP5  Robert  E. 
Workman ) 


— Got  to  understand  people — gef  into 
their  way  of  thinking.  (SP5  Ronald  E. 
Sheldon ) 


Someone  who  knows  how  to  treat  you 
like  a person.  (SP4  Tina  Ezzard) 


People  caring  enough  to  talk  to  each 
other  until  they  reach  some  kind  of 
relationship.  (E4  Janet  M.  Hudson) 


Story  by  JOYCE  LYNCH 

HQ  SWRRC 

Photos  by  MONDARY 

Ever  seen  an  ad  like  the  one  above?  Of  course  you 
haven't,  and  you  probably  never  will.  But  the  prerequi- 
sites do  exist,  nevertheless.  Let’s  call  them: 

“The  Intangibles  of  Being  a Good  NCO.” 

When  you  talk  to  people  about  intangibles,  it’s  a lit- 
tle like  moving  a rock  away  from  the  mouth  of  a dark 
cave.  You  never  know  what’s  going  to  come  out. 

Who,  I wondered  at  the  outset  of  this  assignment, 
would  be  best  suited  to  define  the  indefinable  side  of 
being  a good  NCO?  A colonel?  A first  sergeant?  A PFC? 
Feeling  like  the  original  Truth  Seeker,  I decided  that  the 
only  way  to  get  a totally  unbiased  picture  was  to  touch  all 
bases,  starting  at  the  0-6  level. 

“Colonel,”  I asked,  “what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  characteristic  of  a good  NCO?”  The  col- 
onel, hardcore  and  proud  of  it,  was  positive  in  his  reply: 
“He's  gotta  truly  like  people — be  concerned  about  their 
welfare.  And  he’s  got  to  be  a leader.  But  to  be  a good one, 
he’s  got  to  be  a good  follower,  first.”  Thoughtfully,  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  tough  role  demanded  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer. 

“The  qualities  for  leadership  are  not  much  different 
for  an  NCO  than  for  a commissioned  officer,”  he  said, 
“but  the  NCO’s  job  is  harder.”  Intensely  serious,  he  ex- 
plained why:  “An  NCO  finds  himself  walking  a 
tightrope.  He  must  be  loyal  both  down  and  up  and 
laterally  with  his  peers.  He’s  got  to  show  his  people  they 
can  count  on  him  for  support  and  guidance,  but  he's  also 
got  to  have  the  moral  courageto  make  them  stand  up  and 
take  it  when  the  going  gets  rough.  He’s  got  to  show  that 
he  takes  pride  in  himself,  but  be  careful  not  to  become  so’ 
impressed  with  his  own  importance  that  his  people  be- 
come intimidated  by  him. 

“And  the  thing  that  makes  his  job  so  hard,”  the  line 
officer  continued,  “is  that  no  matter  how  much  responsi- 
bility he  has  heaped  on  him,  he  never  really  gets  to  be  the 
’boss.’  There’s  always  some  lieutenant,  or  captain,  or  ma- 
jor around.” 

More  comfortable  with  actions  than  with  words,  the 
colonel  summed  up  his  feelings  expressively:  "The  way 
an  NCO  looks  and  the  way  he  does  his  job  is  important, 
sure.  But  unless  he’s  got  it  here  . . .”  and  he  touched  a 
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bles  of  being 

strong,  infantry  soldier  hand  to  his  chest  . . . "he’ll  never 
be  a leader.” 

A major  was  my  next  target,  and  his  comments  were 
short  and  to-the-point:  “What  makes  a good  NCO?  Con- 
cern for  subordinates  in  accomplishing  the  mission  . . . 
dedication  . . . drive  . . . perseverance.” 

Next  came  a captain,  and  he  used  a single  word  to 
describe  an  NCO’s  most  important  asset:  “Trust”  was  the 
word,  and  then  he  added  “both  ways.” 

After  that  it  was  a first  sergeant’s  turn  to  speak.  “The 
most  important  things  are  a positive  attitude  and  human 
understanding.  Being  fair  to  everybody,  and  not  raising 
yourself  above  anybody  else.”  The  best  way  to  demon- 
strate those  attributes,  he  advocated,  was  to  set  a good  ex- 
ample. “I’ve  learned  it  works  a lot  better  than  yelling,”  he 
said.  “If  my  grass  cutting  detail  is  goofing  off,  I don’t  have 
to  say  a word  to  get  ’em  moving.  I just  grab  a mower  and 
start  cutting.  In  no  time  one  of  the  guys  will  say,  ‘Here,  I’ll 
do  that,’  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  crew  is  working.” 
“I’ll  never  forget  how  it  used  to  make  me  feel,  when 
I was  a young  soldier  out  on  a ten-mile  hike  and  I’d  see 
the  colonel  go  by  in  his  jeep.  Sometimes  he’d  slow  down 
and  ask  'How's  it  going?'  ‘Okay,  Sir,’  I’d  say.  But  with  a 
gallon  of  sweat  and  ten  pounds  of  dirt  on  me  I’d  think  to 
myself,  If  you’d  get  the  hell  out  of  that  jeep  and  try  hoof- 
ing it  awhile,  you’d  knowhow  it’s  going!’” 

Next  came  the  views  of  two  master  sergeants,  one  a 
man  and  the  other  a woman.  The  former  said,  “The  big- 
gest factor  in  being  a good  NCO  is  solving  problems.The 
best  NCO  I ever  had  was  a first  sergeant.  I knew  that  if  I 
had  a problem  I could  go  to  him  and  he’d  listen  to  me  and 
help  me  to  solve  it. 

"And  he  made  you  feel  like  you  were  part  of  the 
organization — made  everybody  feel  important,  no  matter 
who  they  were.  Somehow,  he  made  each  person  under- 
stand his  own  place  of  importance  in  the  big  picture  of 
the  organization  and  the  mission.” 

The  female  master  sergeant  had  this  to  say:  “Leader- 
ship is  accomplished  through  motivation  and  willing- 
ness, not  fear.  A good  NCO  has  to  be  able  to  motivate, 
rather  than  direct.  She  must  be  loyal  — especially  to  her 
subordinates  — and  if  she  is  to  earn  their  respect  and 
trust,  she  must  be  able  to  help  them  without  interfering  in 
their  lives.” 

A sergeant  first  class  expressed  the  very  positive 
view  that  “the  best  NCO  is  an  aggressive  (but  tactful) 


a good  NCO 

NCO  who  wants  to  be  the  best  and  wants  to  get  the  job 
done  right  now. 

“If  a guy  is  really  aggressive,  even  though  he  may  be 
hardcore,  people  will  follow  him,  because  they  know 
they  can  depend  on  him.  If  they've  got  a promotion  com- 
ing, they  know  he’ll  see  that  they  get  it.  And  they  know  if 
they  goof  up  he’ll  see  that  they  get  what’s  coming  to  ’em 
for  that,  too.” 

At  yet  another  level  in  the  chain  of  command,  a SP5 
was  heard  from:  “To  be  a good  leader,  you’ve  got  to  have 
tact  in  the  way  you  talk  to  people  — not  just  to  the  C.O. 
or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  to  the  lowest-ranking  soldier, 
too.  And  if  you’re  talking  to  a PFC,  you’ve  got  to  try  to 
think  back  to  what  it  was  like  when  you  were  a PFC.  It’s 
always  easier  to  tell  a person  how  to  walk  if  you  can 
remember  how  it  felt  to  be  in  his  shoes.” 

Another  SP5  contributed  the  philosphy  that  “You’ve 
got  to  understand  people  — get  into  their  way  of  thinking 
— not  ask  other  people  to  do  something  you  wouldn’t  do, 
yourself.” 

Then  came  a specialist  four  — a woman,  this  time  — 
who  said  she  considered  personality  and  communication 
the  most  important  leadership  qualities.  "Someone  who 
doesn't  make  you  feel  small  — who  knows  how  to  talk  to 
you  like  a person,  asks  you  what  kind  of  weekend  you 
had.  A good  NCO  doesn’t  have  to  let  you  know,  every 
day,  that  he  outranks  you.” 

Late  in  the  interview  day,  another  perceptive  SP4 
was  persuaded  to  express  her  ideas  about  NCO  leader- 
ship. With  a wisdom  that  belied  her  years  or  experience, 
she  said,  “Ambition  is  the  first  thing,  because  without 
that  you’ll  never  get  to  be  an  NCO. 

“But  ambition  by  itself  isn’t  any  good,”  she  con- 
tinued, “unless  you  can  lead  others,  and  leadership  isn’t 
something  that  can  be  taught.  Some  of  it  is  inborn,  but 
mostly  it  just  takes  time,  and  people  caring  enough  to  talk 
to  each  other  until  they  establish  some  kind  of  relation- 
ship. Everbody  can  be  reached  in  some  way,  and  a good 
leader  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  that  way. 

A PFC  summed  up  his  own  philosophy  of  leader- 
ship in  two  candid,  if  ineloquent,  sentences.  Naming  the 
person  he  termed  “the  best  NCO  in  the  world,”  he  gave 
his  reasons:  “He  talks  to  you  like  you’ve  got  some  sense. 
Treats  you  like  you’re  somebody.’’ 

When  you  put  it  that  way,  the  whole  thing  doesn’t 
seem  so  intangible,  after  all.  J1 
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The  ‘stars’  of  El  Paso 


By  CYNTHIA  NASON 

Journal  Features  Editor 

When  thinking  of  El  Paso,  you 
might  not  readily  bring  to  mind  pre- 
cious stones.  However,  there  is  a gem 
in  plentiful  supply  there — the  sap- 
phire— at  the  El  Paso-East  Recruiting 
Station,  the  first  all-sapphire  star  sta- 
tion in  USAREC. 

Master  Sergeant  Ermilo  Leal, 
former  El  Paso-East  station  com- 
mander, now  assistant  area  com- 
mander in  Albuquerque,  speaks  high- 
ly of  the  El  Paso  recruiters.  ' They’re 
seasoned  soldiers  and  recruiters. 
None  has  less  than  three  years  of 
recruiting  experience.  They’re  mature 
enough  to  work  mostly  on  their  own 
and  cooperate  with  one  another.  If 
one’s  not  in,  the  others  take  care  of  ap- 
plicants who  come  in  during  his  ab- 
sence. That  way,  no  one’s  afraid  to 
leave  the  office,  which  means  they 
can  spend  a lot  of  time  out  on  the  road. 

“If  I had  to  say  what  makes  them 
successful,  it  would  be  just  basic 
recruiting.  They  have  a desire  to  be 
number  one.’’ 

Those  are  qualities  of  Sergeant 
First  Class  Jessie  Rivera,  who  has 
turned  his  Cl  and  referral  programs 
into  gold  mines.  He  is  El  Paso  area's 
nominee  for  DRC  Recruiter  of  the 
Year.  "He  shines  with  his  referral  pro- 
gram,” said  MSG  Leal.  "He’s  insistent 
and  plugs  away,  ‘bugging’  the  kids  in 
a positive  way.  He  asks  the  DEPers, 
‘When  are  you  going  to  let  me  make 
you  an  E-2?’ 

“He  depends  on  a bunch  of  small 


high  schools  for  his  prospects.  The 
counselors,  principals  and  coaches  all 
know  him.  He  stays  at  the  schools. 
These  people  want  him  to  succeed 
and  they  give  him  leads.” 

Sergeant  Rivera,  who  has  a pre- 
dominately low  income  suburban/ 
city  area,  has  outstanding  , success 
with  Riverside  High  School.  There, 
two  ROTC  instructors  have  shown 
how  effective  they  can  be  for  Army 
recruiting,  as  centers  of  influence. 

“1  try  to  help  them  out,  too,”  said 
SFC  Rivera.  "Whenever  I get  give- 
aways, they’re  on  my  list.  I talk  to 
ROTC  kids  and  assist  them  in  any 
way  I can.  And  they  certainly  help  me 
out.  I’ve  gotten  at  least  10  enlistees 
from  the  instructors’  work,  and  expect 
to  get  a lot  more.” 

Sergeant  Rivera  doesn't  rely  sole- 
ly on  them,  however.  The  DEPers 
themselves  furnish  many  prospects. 
He  gives  enlistees  a piece  of  paper 
which  has  on  it  the  statement,  “I  un- 
derstand that  the  normal  promotion 
criteria  from  E-l  to  E-2  is  six  months 
active  service.”  He  explains  to  them 
that  they  can  get  $47  more  and  a pro- 
motion to  E-2  by  doing  some  extra 
work  before  they  go  on  active  duty. 

Persistence  is  the  key  for  SFC 
Rivera,  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
DEPers  and  prospects.  He  relies 
heavily  on  telephone  contact  to  reach 
his  target  audience.  "Every  night  and 
on  Saturdays  I try  to  reach  prospects.  I 
call  those  I haven’t  been  able  to  reach 
in  schools.  Then  I visit  them  at  home 
and  give  follow  up  calls. 

“I  am  honest  with  kids  and  don’t 


try  to  force  them.  The  parents  and 
prospects  themselves  are  aware  of 
what’s  going  on.  The  young  people 
know  when  they're  ready.  I tell  them 
about  the  maturity  they’ll  acquire, 
how  they’ll  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
life.  I relate  the  experiences  I’ve  had 
and  tell  them  about  the  opportunites 
I’ve  had,  and  they’ll  have,  for  travel. 

Sergeant  Rivera  believes  in  plan- 
ning ahead.  Before  school  began  he 
had  eight  seniors-to-be  in  the  DEP, 
and  of  course,  he's  not  going  to  stop 
there. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Bob  Paredes 
echoes  much  of  what  SFC  Rivera  has 
to  say.  SFC  Paredes,  who  recruits  in  a 
rural  area,  works  closely  with  high 
schools  like  the  other  recruiters.  "I 
give  talks  at  least  twice  a year  at  each 
of  my  schools.  I find  that  I get  a lot  of 
calls  later,  from  people  who  remem- 
ber my  talks  at  their  school.  I work 
closely  with  counselors  in  the  high 
schools,  and  with  principals  in 
smaller  schools.  I depend  on  ASVAB 
lists  — all  our  schools  are  ASVABed 
— so  I know  I’m  getting  quality.” 

Cooperation  and  competition  are 
main  ingredients  in  the  station's 
recipe  for  success.  “We  help  each 
other,  help  out  with  processing  and 
what  needs  to  be  done,”  said  SFC 
Ramos.  “If  I have  too  many  people,  I 
ask  for  assistance.  Someone  else  will 
take  my  people  downtown,  and  I'll  do 
the  same  for  them  when  the  time 
comes.  1 guess  it’s  not  only  coopera- 
tion but  competition.  We  challenge 
each  other.  For  example,  I may  start 
telephone  calls  from  high  school  lists. 
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Three  Riverside  High  School  students  learn  more  about  Army  op-  be  helpful,  so  the  recruiter  often  drops  by  the  instructor’s  office  to 

portunities  from  JROTC  instructor,  CWO  William  Glover  (left)  and  locate  quality  prospects. 

SFC  Rivera.  SFC  Rivera  has  learned  that  CIs  like  CWO  Glover  can 


The  others  start  calling  also  and  we 
see  who  can  get  the  most  appoint- 
ments.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Elardino 
Ramos  works  a middle  income  area, 
which  MSG  Leal  describes  as  affluent 
— and  tough  — recruiting  territory. 

SFC  Ramos,  too,  feels  that  work- 
ing together  makes  his  recruiting 
easier.  "The  pressure  is  off.  We  all 
assist  one  another.  If  you  are  having 
trouble  one  month,  others  help  you 
out,  because  they  know  you'll  make  it 
up  the  next  month,  and  assist  them 
when  they  need  it. 

“We  all  like  recruiting  here.  El 
Paso  has  a long  history  of  military  ser- 
vice. During  World  Wars  I and  II  and 
afterward,  many  people  volunteered 
for  the  service.  It’s  a military  town  and 
there  are  a lot  of  retired  people  living 
here. 

"And,  El  Paso  is  the  kind  of  place 


where,  if  you  give  the  right  answers 
when  you  talk  to  a young  person,  you 
get  their  friends,  brothers  and  sisters, 
too.  So  telling  them  how  it  really  is 
pays  off. 

“I  sell  primarily  vocational  and 
educational  training;  they’re  my  big- 
gest drawing  cards.  I just  rely  on  basic 
techniques  of  recruiting,  as  we  were 
taught  in  school,  and  I keep  calling, 
keeping  track  of  my  seniors.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Bob  Lewis 
recruits  in  a small  area,  an  older  es- 
tablished part  of  El  Paso,  composed 
of  low  to  middle  income  families. 

Sergeant  Lewis  uses  what  he 
refers  to  as  the  “Ben  Franklin  ap- 
proach.” “I  have  a kid  write  down  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  pros,  and  the 
other  side,  cons.  Then  I ask  him  to 
look  at  it  objectively  and  tell  which 
outweighs  the  other.  Of  course,  I al- 
ways know  the  pros  of  joining  the 


Army  outweigh  the  cons,  because  we 
have  a lot  to  offer. 

“If  a prospect  is  looking  for  a job, 
I ask  him  to  go  to  a civilian  employer 
and  ask  for  training  and  a job,  assis- 
tance obtaining  an  education  by  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost,  and  30  days  paid 
vacation  a year  to  begin  with.  Then 
buy  him  membership  in  a country 
club,  and  provide  health  insurance 
which  will  cover  all  his  and  his  de- 
pendents’ hospitalization.  Well,  after 
I’ve  enumerated  all  these  benefits,  the 
applicant  looks  at  me  like  I’m  crazy 
because  he  knows  no  employer  would 
offer  him  a deal  like  that.” 

Each  of  the  El  Paso  recruiters  is 
an  individual,  yet  they  work  as  a team, 
using  cooperation  and  competition  to 
make  theirs  a successful  effort.  This, 
plus  good  solid  recruiting  practices, 
have  made  them  USAREC’s  first  all- 
sapphire star  station.  W 
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“f 

■ or  a recruiter  to  be  successful, 
he’s  got  to  use  an  effective  work 
plan.” 

From  whence  bloweth  such  pro- 
phetic words  of  wisdom?  Exotic  lands 
from  afar  and  the  proverbial  toothless 

Manning  - the  secret 


of  maximum 

By  BINFORD  JOHNSON 

New  Orleans  DRC 


production 

sage?  No,  not  quite. 

This  observation  on  success  is 
offered  by  Sergeant  First  Class  James 
Johnson,  an  affable,  down-to-earth 
recruiter  from  deep  in  the  bayou  land 
of  Dixie.  Unlike  the  sage,  Sergeant 
Johnson  boasts  a full  set  of  teeth  and 
six  productive  years  in  recruiting. 

During  his  assignment  at  the 
Gentilly  Recruiting  Station  in  the  east- 
ern sector  of  New  Orleans,  Sergeant 
Johnson  has  been  promoted  to  station 
commander  and  piled  up  success 
after  success. 

Sergeant  Johnson  is  a systematic 
worker  who  follows  a daily  work 
plan.  He  believes  it’s  best  to  have  one 
that  is  simple  and  can  be  used  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

“Preparation  of  a work  plan  is 
easy.  The  most  important  thing  is  not 
the  particular  plan  itself.”  The  “mag- 
ic” is  in  one's  daily  adherence  to  it. 

Master  Sergeant  Anthony  S.  May, 
assistant  area  commander  in  New 
Orleans,  explained  that  a good  work 
plan  includes  appointments  for  appli- 
cant interviews,  new  telephone  con- 
tacts to  be  made,  administrative 
duties  to  be  completed  and  other  com- 
mitments for  the  day. 


“Properly  prepared  and  used  rou- 
tinely,” says  May,  “a  recruiter's  work 
plan  yields  productive  scheduling.” 

"By  using  a systematic  ap- 
proach,” SFC  Johnson  added,  “a 
recruiter  actually  contacts  more 
prospects  and  therefore  lines  up  more 
enlistments. 

“Interviews  get  top  priority. 
That’s  because  you  don’t  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  sell  a prospect.”  He 
pointed  out  prime  hours,  5 p.m.  to  7 
p.m.,  as  ideal  for  conducting  inter- 
views. He  also  stressed  the  advantage 
of  conducting  the  interview  in  the 
recruiting  office  rather  than  in  the  ap- 
plicant’s home. 

“Next  to  interviews,”  said  Master 
Sergeant  Curley  H.  Lyons,  “calls  are 
definitely  high  in  priority.”  MSG 
Lyons,  assistant  area  commander  in 
Baton  Rouge,  continued,  “Top  candi- 
dates from  the  ASVAB  list,  of  course, 
are  contacted,  but  you  also  need  to 
work  from  a senior  roster.  If  you've 
got  a senior  in  the  DEP,  call  him  for 
completing  your  list  of  graduates.  He 
has  access  to  information  generally 
unavailable  to  the  Cl  or  the  recruiter.” 

Sergeant  Lyons  also  emphasized 
the  value  of  checking  last  year’s 
ASVAB  list  for  those  who  have  drop- 
ped out  of  college,  or  those  who  had 
planned  to  go,  but  didn't. 

“Next  to  be  included  in  the  day’s 
work  is  time  set  aside  for  arranging 
for  future  ASVAB  tests  with  area  high 
schools.  Also  time  should  be  pro- 
vided for  public  appearances,  talks  to 
school  or  civic  groups  and  calls  on 
prospects  who  could  be  sold  by  a per- 
sonal visit. 

“Administrative  duties  should  be 
handled  during  the  nonproductive 
hours."  Such  duties  include  preparing 
mailouts,  posting  regulations,  prepar- 
ing enlistment  packets,  vehicle  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  other  routine  tasks. 
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Sergeant  Johnson  said,  "Prepar- 
ing my  work  plan  is  a continual  proc- 
ess. I work  both  long-range  and  short- 
range  projections.”  He  cited  wasted 
time  as  the  biggest  factor  in  poor  pro- 
duction. "And  wasted  time  usually 
results  from  a poor  work  plan  or  none 
at  all.” 

He  uses  the  USAREC  Mandex 
calendar  for  preparing  his  work  plan. 
“This  works  well  with  the  prospect 
file  box,  but  the  names  of  the  pros- 
pects for  any  particular  day’s  work  are 
transferred  from  the  cards  to  the 
calendar.” 

Sergeant  Johnson  obviously  be- 
lieves in  the  product  he  is  selling. 
Equipped  with  a confident  smile  and 
the  energy  of  a tornado,  he  does  not 
view  success  as  something  mystical. 
He  sees  success  as  a daily  happening. 
Firsthand,  he  knows  the  value  of  a 
sound  work  plan.  It  is,  according  to 
him,  the  keystone  of  his  own  success. 

“Planning  is  the  secret  for  maxi- 
mum production.  If  a recruiter  em- 
ploys a daily  work  plan,  his  success 
won’t  come  in  unpredictable  spurts. 
Instead,  the  recruiter's  efforts  will 
yield  a consistent,  marked  increase  in 
enlistments.  His  increase  in  produc- 
tion will  climb  steadily  upward  and 
remain  there.” 

Master  Sergeant  James  Thomp- 
son subtantiated  the  vital  role  of  the 
work  plan.  He  is  assistant  area  com- 
mader  of  the  17  parish  (county)  re- 
cruiting area  located  in  New  Iberia, 
heart  of  Louisiana  Cajun  country.  “Es- 
tablishing priorities  for  all  activities 
— and  then  following  through  accor- 
dingly — is  essential  to  a recruiter's 
success.” 

Sergeant  Thompson  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  recruiter  know- 
ing his  territory.  “For  instance,  we 
have  an  overall  unemployment  rate  of 
four  percent  in  this  area,  compared 


with  the  eight  percent  national  aver- 
age. This  means  there  are  more  jobs 
for  high  school  graduates  available  in 
industry  and  agriculture  here. 


Explaining  the  Army’s  Delayed  Entry  Program  to  Clarence  Neason,  enlistee  from 
the  Gentilly  area,  is  SFC  James  Johnson.  He,  along  with  the  other  recruiters  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  gives  interviews  top  priority  in  daily  work  planning. 


We  have  to  match  this  greater 
competition.  We  have  to  know  our 
people,  as  well  as  have  a good  work 
plan.” 

Sergeant  Thompson  pointed  out 
that  recruiting  requires  almost 
around-the-clock  planning  and  effort. 
“Many  times  we  pick  up  an  applicant 
at  11  o’clock  at  night  and  take  him 
home.  Our  area  has  no  city  bus  ser- 
vice and  the  most  productive  areas  are 
strictly  rural,  some  as  far  as  60  miles 
out  from  the  city.  MET  testing  appli- 
cants can  require  a recruiter  to  drive 
350  miles  in  one  day,  plus  complete 
all  his  other  duties.” 

Although  stated  a bit  differently 
by  recruiters  from  the  three  areas  of 
the  New  Orleans  DRC,  recruiting  pro- 
ductivity, is  basically  a product  of  a 
good  work  plan  and  follow  through. 5? 
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AN  ARABIAN  PRINCE  and  the  President’s 
mother  were  special  guests  of  Major  Jerry  Jackson, 
Albany  area  commander,  at  the  second  annual  Albany 
All-South  Air  Show  in  Georgia. 

Prince  Faisal  Muhammed  Al-Saud,  his  wife 
Asyia,  and  President  Carter’s  mother,  “Miss  Lillian,” 
with  30,000  spectators  watched  the  event,  highlighted 
by  performances  of  the  Army’s  Golden  Knights  sky  div- 
ing team  and  the  Thunderbirds  aerobatic  precision  fly- 
ing team. 


The  prince,  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian army  and  a nephew  of  the  king,  is  taking  .leader- 
ship courses  at  Ft.  Benning.  He  met  Mrs.  Carter  while 
there  and  “fell  in  love  with  her.’’ 

Miss  Lillian,  78,  who  has  limited  her  activities  since 
an  earlier  illness  said,  “It  is  the  most  exciting  show  I 
have  ever  seen." 

Autographed  photos  and  the  baton  used  in  the 
10,000  foot  free  fall  were  presented  by  the  Golden 
Knights  to  Miss  Lillian  and  the  prince.  (John  Hammond, 
Atlanta  DRC) 

TAKING  A RECRUITER  at  his  word,  Wilfredo 
Cardec  enlisted  in  the  Army  with  the  goal  of  becoming 
a recruiter  in  his  home  town.  In  1970  Cardec  was 
recruited  by  Sergeant  First  Class  William  Lourido, 
Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  recruiter. 

“I  challenge  you  to  come  back  here  and  lake  my 
place,”  said  SFC  Lourido.  Sergeant  Lourido  was  not  to 
see  Cardec  for  five  years.  In  late  1975  Lourido  became 
station  commander  at  Arecibo.  About  the  same  time, 
Staff  Sergeant  Cardec  walked  into  the  station  and  told  a 
surprised  Lourido,  “I’m  coming  on  recruiting  duty.” 
SSG  Cardec  went  on  production  the  following  January 
and  was  a 200  percent  recruiter  the  first  month  and  by 
June  of  this  year,  had  a gold  badge.  The  area  SSG 
Cardec  recruits  in  is  in  the  mountains  and  back  roads  of 


central  Puerto  Rico,  the  area  formerly  worked  by,  you 
guessed  it,  SFC  Lourido. 

“Everything  I know  about  recruiting  I owe  to  SFC 
Lourido,”  said  SSG  Cardec.  Thus  far,  SFC  Lourido 
hasn’t  challenged  him  to  take  his  place  as  station  com- 
mander. But  give  him  a few  years.  (Cynthia  Nason,  HQ 
USAREC) 

A UNIQUE  CEREMONY  recently  culminated  the 
season-long  promotional  effort  between  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,  area  recruiters  and  the  Kalamazoo  Wings,  an  In- 
ternational Hockey  League  team. 

A dozen  high  school  seniors,  all  DEP  members, 
reaffirmed  their  enlistment  oaths  on  the  ice  during  the 
intermission  of  a Wings  game  before  a packed  stadium 
in  ceremonies  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Richard  C.  Bennett,  commander  of  the  Lansing  DRC. 

The  crowd  erupted  as  if  the  Wings  had  scored  a 
goal  when  the  name  of  each  enlistee  was  announced 
before  the  oath  taking.  Applause  and  cheering  rang 
through  the  stadium. 

“This  was  the  best  organized  and  one  of  the  most 
warmly  received  promotions  we’ve  had  at  the  statium,” 
said  Kevin  O’Brien,  Wings  promotional  director. 

“We  were  very  pleased  with  the  ceremony,”  CPT 
Richard  Cassidy,  Kalamazoo  area  commander  said. 
"We’ve  had  many  positive  results  from  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  involvement  with  the  Wings.” 


Twelve  DEPers,  all  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  area  high  school 
seniors,  prepare  for  the  oath  of  enlistment  during  an  IHL  game. 

Other  aspects  of  the  promotional  efforts  during  the 
season  included  a half-page  Army  advertisement  in  all 
Wings  game  programs,  announcements  over  the  sta- 
dium P.A.  of  area  Army  enlistees  and  a two -page  story 
with  photographs  in  game  programs  entitled  “Meet 
Your  Army  Recruiters”  which  included  short  bio's  of 


Special  guests  at  the  Albany  All-South  Air  Show  were  (left  to 
right)  Mrs.  Carter,  Prince  Faisal  and  Princess  Asyia. 
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Michael  Galbreath 


the  area’s  station  commanders  and  spoke  of  many  Army 
benefits. 

The  most  important  benefit  of  the  recruiters'  in- 
volvement with  professional  sports  in  Kalamazoo  was 
the  increased  weekly  exposure  the  Army  received  at  the 
stadium,  a most  popular  site  for  area  sports  fans  as  the 
Wings  averaged  more  than  4,000  ticket  buyers  per  game 
last  season.  (Michael  Galbreath,  Lansing  DRC) 

HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  MAKING  MISSION?  Con 

cord  DRC  had  made  mission  for  90  consecutive  weeks. 
If  it  seems  like  there  was  tremendous  pressure  to  main- 
tain this  record,  you’re  right. 

Nowhere  was  the  pressure  felt  more  than  at  the 
Manchester  Recruiting  Station,  where,  during  the  first 
week  in  June,  three  of  the  four  production  recruiters 
were  laid-up  in  the  hospital  with  problems  ranging  from 
pneumonia  to  liver  disease. 

Problems  such  as  these  make  the  maintenance  of 
mission  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Fortunately,  “im- 
possible" is  a word  that  is  not  indigenous  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  a recruiter. 

The  mission  record  was  kept  intact  through  the 
efforts  of  Sergeant  First  Class  Edwards  who  left  his 
duties  as  PDNCO  to  help  out  and  Sergeant  First  Class 
John  Gudavich,  station  commander  for  Manchester, 
who  went  back  on  production.  (Bruce  Mann,  Concord 
DRC) 

SIXTY  MEMBERS  of  the  Armed  Forces  recruiting 
community  in  Salt  Lake  City  donated  blood  at  the  Red 
Cross  Blood  bank. 

“Originally  the  blood  drive  had  been  planned  to 
assist  a young  boy  from  Sandy,  Utah,  who  is  a 
hemophiliac,  but  hospital  officials  advised  that  the  need 
no  longer  existed  because  of  the  overwhelming  public 
response  to  broadcast  pleas  for  blood  donations,”  said 
Captain  Howard  Wright,  the  program  coordinator. 

He  continued,  “We  considered  calling  off  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  director  of  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank 
called  and  asked  that  we  contribute  the  blood  for  the 
common  good  of  people  living  in  the  area.”  (Bill  Morris, 
Salt  Lake  City  DRC) 

DONALDSON’S  RANGERS  is  the  name  of  a 
group  of  seniors  at  DuBois  High  in  Pennsylvania.  Staff 
Sergeant  Larry  Donaldson,  a local  recruiter,  former 
ranger  and  holder  of  black  belts  in  judo  and  karate, 
formed  the  group  to  stimulate  interest  among  the 
seniors  and  the  help  them  develop  physical  stamina  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Army.  Donaldson  credits  his 
Rangers  with  a total  of  20  enlistment  referrals.  (Linda 
Baran,  Pittsburgh  DRC) 


AFTER  NEARLY  TEN  YEARS  in  the  Army,  Staff 
Sergeant  John  D.  McMillin  III  of  the  2nd  Bn,  320th  FA 
was  called  to  active  duty  at  Fort  Campbell,  as  a first 
lieutenant. 

When  McMillin  graduated  from  NCOES  at  Ft.  Sill, 
in  July  of  1975  as  honor  graduate,  he  applied  for  a 
reserve  commission.  On  June  1,  1976  he  received  his 
commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Reserves. 

Going  one  step  further,  McMillin  requested  active 
duty  as  an  officer.  Because  of  a shortage  of  field  artillery 
junior  officers  and  his  educational  background,  the  re- 
quest was  approved. 

McMillin’s  educational  background  includes  com- 
pletion of  the  basic  and  advanced  Field  Artillery  course 
through  correspondence,  and  a B.S.  degree  from  the 
New  York  State  University  after  completing  the  pro- 
gram at  Eagle  University  in  1976.  (SP4  Joy  Peterson,  Ft 
Campbell) 


“GETTING  PROMOTED  to  Staff  Sergeant”  was 
the  answer  given  to  the  “Recruit  Feedback  Question- 
naire” received  by  Sergeant  First  Class  Ed  Miller  of  the 


SFC  Miller  (right)  and  CPT  Taylor  (left)  pin  stripes  on  SSG  Dean. 

Albany,  Ga.,  Recruiting  Station. 

As  the  story  unfolds,  Staff  Sergeant  Jack  Dean  felt 
Sergeant  Miller  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  and 
he  chose  the  questionnaire  to  tell  him  his  success  story. 
Sergeant  Miller  had  enlisted  Staff  Sergeant  Dean  back 
in  September  1972. 

Imagine  his  surprise  to  find  that  Staff  Sergeant  Jack 
Dean  is  now  a successful  recruiter  in  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  and  was  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant  with  just  a 
little  more  than  four  years  in  service. 

“An  unusual  recruit  questionnaire,”  but  says 
Sergeant  Miller,  “it  is  one  I can  show  my  applicants  to 
prove  what  can  be  done.” 

Congratulations  to  Sergeant  Miller  for  enlisting  a 
recruiter!  (Joan  Hammond,  Atlanta  DRC) 
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“CAN  DAD  JOIN  TOO?”  When  18-year  old  Terry 
Lee  Lord  of  Claremont,  New  Hamshire,  talked  to  her 
recruiting  sergeant  about  joining  the  Army,  her  38-year 
old  father,  Kenneth,  took  a close  look  at  what  the  Army 
had  to  offer  and  decided  to  enlist.  Both  Lords  entered 
the  DEP — he  to  become  a combat  engineer  and  she  to 
train  as  a service  food  specialist. 

Both  will  enter  as  E-2:  Terry,  because  she  received 
credit  for  referring  her  father,  and  Ken,  because  of  prior 
service.  He  served  four  years  in  the  Marines  and  six  in 
the  Army.  (Bob  Mahoney,  Concord  DRC) 

THE  VISIT  OF  AN  ATHLETE  to  a high  school  is 
an  effective  tool  for  recruiters.  Sergeant  First  Class 
James  Miller,  a Ft.  Leonard  Wood  career  counselor  and 
accomplished  body-builder,  made  just  such  a visit  re- 
cently. 

Miller,  a winner  of  the  Mr.  Southwestern  America 
title  in  1975  and  a leading  contender  in  the  Mr.  America 
contest,  appeared  before  physical  education  classes  at 


SFC  Miller,  Mr.  Southwestern  America,  talks  to  students  about  the 
importance  of  physical  well-being. 


Vd; 


two  high  schools  in  north  St.  Louis  county. 

Sergeant  Miller  performed  a body-building  routine, 
demonstrated  some  of  the  exercises  he  uses  in  training 
and  spoke  about  the  importance  of  diet  and  exercise. 

He  told  the  students  since  beginning  his  weightlift- 
ing program  six  years  ago,  he  has  gained  55  pounds  and 
increased  his  chest  measurement  to  53  inches.  Miller 
was  so  popular  at  one  school,  the  driver’s  education 
classes  were  cancelled  so  the  students  could  watch  his 
emonstration. 


Sergeant  First  Class  Lonnie  Clark,  and  Staff  Ser- 
geant Alan  C.  Rosen  of  the  Ferguson  recruiting  station 
and  Staff  Sergeant  Steven  R.  Martin  of  the  Florissant 
station  also  accompanied  Sergeant  Miller  to  their 
respective  schools  ,to  talk  with  interested  students  and 
build  rapport  with  the  coaches. 

The  coaches  at  both  schools  were  very  interested  in 
SFC  Miller  and  used  his  visit  to  bring  out  points  about 
physical  fitness  to  their  students.  (Chris  Phillips,  St. 
Louis  DRC) 

THE  SIXTH  OF  JUNE  took  on  a new  significance 
in  1977  — at  least  in  the  Honolulu  District  Recruiting 
Command  — as  they  topped  500  in  the  DEP. 

It  may  not  have  been  as  earth  shaking  as  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion,  but  it  represented  a pretty  extensive 
effort  for  Western  Region’s  smallest  DRC. 

The  27  recruiter  force  had  504  people  in  the  DEP 
that  Monday  morning  representing  an  average  of  nearly 
19  DEPers  per  on-production  OOE. 

The  achievement  was  all  the  more  significant  be- 
cause it  represented  a high  that  more  than  doubled  the 
previous  record.  (Maury  Peerenboom,  HQ,  WRRC) 

' 

COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  is  not  strictly 
something  for  recruiters — the  career  counselors  at  Ft. 
Knox  are  into  it,  too. 

Community  involvement  is  what’fe  behind  Ft. 
Knox’s  First  Termer  Reenlistee  of  the  Month  program. 
Sponsors  of  the  program  are  the  Daniel  Boone  Chapter 
of  AUSA  and  the  Radcliff,  Ky.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Each  month  a brigade-sized  unit  at  Ft.  Knox  pro- 
vides their  most  outstanding  first  term  reenlistee  who 
attends  a monthly  luncheon  given  by  the  Radcliff  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  At  the  luncheon  the  chosen  reenlistee 
receives  a watch,  a year’s  free  membership  in  AUSA 
and  a plaque  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

The  AUSA  chapter  further  promotes  the  program 
by  providing  the  information  for  a special  box  in  the 
post  newspaper,  Inside  the  Turret.  (Ft.  Knox  Reenlist- 
ment Branch) 


RECRUITING  IS  A FAMILY  AFFAIR  and  with 
that  here  are  a couple  “all  in  the  family”  happenings. 

Donna  Jeanne  Hillsman,  daughter  of  Brigadier 
General  William  Hillsman  was  sworn  into  the  Army  at 
Fort  Monmouth  by  her  father. 

Sergeant  Bill  Pratt  of  Boston  DRC  enlisted  his  wife 
}eanne. 

Only  proves  Army  people  know  the  benefits  of  an 
Army  career.  (HQ  USAREC) 
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AN  ARMY  TANK  ploughing  through  the  waters  of 
Indianapolis’  White  River? 

Not  what  you’d  expect  by  Harrison  soldiers  and 
Sergeant  Joe  Catania,  Army  recruiter  from  the  In- 
dianapolis DRC,  paddled  their  way  to  fame,  with  high 
Army  “visibility,”  during  the  annual  WNAP  Radio 


first  week  after  the  meeting,”  said  MSG  Dawson,  “and  a 
subsequent  recruiting  drive  netted  an  additional  18 
enlistments,  of  which  15  were  referrals  from  active 
Army  recruiters. ”(SSG  Lyle  Lipke,  Louisville  DRC) 

IT  SEEMED  CHEAP  ENOUGH.  After  all,  how 
many  laps  could  a little  9-year-old  girl  swim?  At  two 
cents  a lap?  No  sweat. 

The  Sacramento  DRC  headquarters  should  have 
made  her  take  her  shoes  off  to  check  for  webbed  feet. 

The  little  swimm'er  is  Angela  Robinson,  daughter 
of  Sergeant  First  Class  Ivel  Robinson,  former  Sacra- 
mento-Metro  station  commander  and  now  assistant 
operations  sergeant. 

Angela  swam  200  laps  and  raised  $394  for  her 
efforts.  The  money  came  from  donations  from  DRC  per- 
sonnel on  a per-lap  basis  during  a weekend  Swim-A- 
Thon. 


Army  recruiters  from  Indianapolis  DRC  navigate  their  prize-win- 
ning mock  tank  down  the  White  River  during  the  annual  Great 
Raft  Race. 

Great  Raft  Race  that  brings  out  hordes  of  teenagers  for 
one  of  Indy’s  most-attended  recreational  events. 

The  homemade  OD  green  cardboard  “tank,” 
perched  atop  50-gallon  drums,  wasn’t  much  competi- 
tion for  the  first  place  winner  that  zipped  through  the 
2-1/2  mile  waterway  in  27  minutes  8 seconds,  but,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  spectators  with  antic-filled  comedy 
for  the  200.003  minutes  it  took  to  navigate  the  liquid 
path,  the  Army  took  honors  for  being  the  “most  creative 
raft.”  (Maryhelen  Correll,  Indianapolis  DRC) 

A “GET  IT  TOGETHER”  Conference  between 
Kentucky  Army  National  Guard  and  Louisville  DRC  re- 
cruiters resulted  in  a better  understanding  for  producing 
enlistments. 

Master  Sergeant  Mike  Dawson,  ARNG  liaison 
with  the  Louisville  DRC  arranged  for  Guard  personnel 
to  be  present  and  explain  problems,  programs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Guard  for  active  Army  recruiters.  The 
ensuing  discussion  gave  evidence  that  many  active 
recruiters  were  unfamiliar  with  ARNG  benefits  and  re- 
quirements for  qualification. 

Armed  with  new  knowledge  about  careers  in  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  DRC’s  recruiters  went  back 
to  work  with  an  added  dimension.  They  began  to  refer 
persons  in  unprecedented  numbers. 

“We  got  28  referrals  resulting  in  12  enlistments  the 


Angela  and  her  father  hold  some  trophies  she’s  won  in  competi- 
tive swimming. 

The  money  was  raised  to  aid  the  Art  Ayers’  Fund. 
Ayers  is  a former  junior  college  football  star  in  Sacra- 
mento, who  was  paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  as  a 
result  of  an  early-season  injury.  (Jim  Van  Vliet,  Sacra- 
mento DRC)  5F 
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Percentage  distribution  of  male  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  NPS  male  cat.  I Vs  by  region  as  of  19  September  1977. 


Quality  &.  Quantity 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


(For  the  49  shipping  periods  28  Sep  76  thru  19  Sep  77) 


49  of  49 

Atlanta 

43  of  49 

Phoenix 

25  of  49 

Dallas 

Bal to-Wash 

41  of  49 

A1 buquerque 

24  of  49 

Chicago 

Charlotte 

39  of  49 

Philadelphia 

Lansing 

Cincinnati 

38  of  49 

Syracuse 

Omaha 

Columbia 

36  of  49 

New  Haven 

22  of  49 

Oklahoma  City 

Concord 

35  of  49 

Cleveland 

21  of  49 

Denver 

Jackson 

St.  Louis 

20  of  49 

Milwaukee 

Jacksonville 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Louisville 

34  of  49 

Beckley 

18  of  49 

Kansas  City 

Miami 

Columbus 

Minneapol is 

Montgomery 

32  of  49 

Albany 

Niagara  Falls 

Raleigh 

Indianapolis 

17  of  49 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

30  of  49 

Little  Rock 

16  of  49 

Los  Angeles 

San  Juan 

New  Orleans 

15  of  49 

Detroit 

48  of  49 

Nashville 

29  of  49 

Boston 

14  of  49 

Portland 

47  of  49 

Newburgh 

28  of  49 

Sacramento 

13  of  49 

Seattle 

44  of  49 

Harrisburg 

26  of  49 

Des  Moines 

12  of  49 

Peoria 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Salt  Lake  City 

43  of  49 

Long  Island 

Newark 

9 of  49 

Santa  Ana 

AUGUST 


QIPS  credits/recruit 

QIPS  credits/recruiter 

1.  SWRRC 

6.634 

1.  SERRC 

30.538 

2.  WRRC 

6.627 

2.  SWRRC 

17.712 

3.  SERRC 

6.610 

3.  WRRC 

13.613 

4.  NERRC 

6.228 

4.  NERRC 

13.358 

5.  MWRRC 

6.202 

5.  MWRRC 

12.845 

Command 

6.442 

Command 

16.497 

Top  20  DRCs 

* 

Top  20  DRCs* 

1.  Philadelphia 

7.055 

1.  Miami 

40.036 

2.  Charlotte 

7.019 

2.  Montgomery 

36.358 

3.  New  Orleans 

7.007 

3.  San  Juan 

35.837 

4.  San  Juan 

7.005 

4.  Jacksonville 

35.730 

5.  Columbia 

6.984 

5.  Atlanta 

33.750 

6.  Jackson 

6.892 

6.  Jackson 

32.029 

7.  Montgomery 

6.766 

7.  Raleigh 

31.580 

8.  Albuquerque 

6.697 

8.  Richmond 

28.487 

9.  Atlanta 

6.601 

9.  Columbia 

25.913 

10.  Nashville 

6.593 

10.  Nashville 

22.563 

11.  Harrisburg 

6.517 

11.  Louisville 

22.105 

12.  Miami 

6.496 

12.  Beckley 

20.182 

13.  Honolulu 

6.436 

13.  New  Orleans 

19.340 

14.  Louisville 

6.429 

14.  Honolulu 

18.571 

15.  Richmond 

6.424 

15.  Albuquerque 

18.061 

16.  Jacksonville 

6.398 

16.  Cincinnati 

17.614 

17.  Raleigh 

6.291 

17.  Balto-Wash 

17.415 

18.  Concord 

6.287 

18.  Harrisburg 

16.019 

19.  Beckley 

6.283 

19.  Philadelphia 

14.746 

20.  Newburgh 

6.274 

20.  Cleveland 

14.693 

*0nly  those  DRC  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective 

each  week  during  the  reception 
ending  29  August  were  eligible 

station  month  starting  26  July  and 
for  consideration. 

Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include  bonus  credits. 
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Work  Attitude  Survey  shews: 

USAREC  people’s  opinions  split 
on  CUPS,  CHAMPUS  end  objectives 


By  SSG  LARRY  DOVE 

Human  Resources  Div.,  RFM 

Have  you  ever  received  an  adverse  comment  on  your 
EER  and  said  to  yourself,  “Wonder  why  I wasn’t  told 
about  this?"  Or  how  about  that  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment when  junior  was  safe  sliding  into  third  but  his  teeth 
were  out?  Did  you  know  about  your  CHAMPUS  ben- 
nies? 

USAREC  was  wondering  about  the  answers  to  these 
and  a lot  of  other  questions  . . . questions  that  impact 
directly  on  the  life  and  effectiveness  of  the  field  recruiter. 
We  also  were  curious  about  how  some  of  these  question 
areas  were  seen  by  non-OOE  and  OOE’s  not  on  produc- 
tion. The  Work  Attitude  Survey  is  the  result. 

This  survey  was  designed  to  determine  the  attitudes 
and  perceptions  of  USAREC  enlisted  personnel  toward  a 
number  of  issues;  among  them  are  work  environment, 
housing  benefits  and  QIPS.  Of  956  questionnaires  sent 
out  to  a random  sampling  of  on  and  off-production  OOE 
and  non-OOE’s  — 739  replies  were  received  representing 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  recruiting  force.  The  people 
responding  include  7 percent  women  and  21  percent 
ethnic  minorities.  We  got  a lot  of  answers  we  expected 
and  some  we  didn’t  . . . let’s  look  at  a few. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  force  reported  that  they  had 
no  other  source  of  outside  income;  of  those  who  do,  27 
percent  make  up  to  $600  per  month.  An  additional  17  per- 
cent earn  more  than  $600.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
spouses  work  and  most  report  working  at  least  39  hours 
per  week.  Babysitting  costs  average  about  $120  per 
month  and  significantly  reduce  the  earning  power  of  a 
working  spouse. 

Adding  to  this  financial  picture,  only  24  percent  of 
the  respondents  live  in  government  leased  housing. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  those  paying  rent  pay  more  than 
$200  per  month.  A married  E-5  receives  $168  per  month 
for  quarters,  without  leased  housing;  this  family  could  be 
faced  with  financial  hardships  that  even  the  additional  in- 
come of  a working  spouse  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
overcome. 

Generally,  everyone  agreed  that  assignment  with 
USAREC  will  prepare  them  for  promotion.  In  this  in- 
stance, people  in  SERRC,  non-production  OOEs  and 
blacks  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  agreement.  All  of 
the  groups  responding,  especially  OOE,  felt  that  assign- 
ment to  USAREC  put  an  abnormal  strain  on  their  mar- 
riages. 

USAREC  has  always  placed  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  continuing  education  and  our  survey  results  indicate 


this  is  still  true.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  force  partici- 
pates in  some  sort  of  educational  program.  The  highest 
levels  are  among  SERRC,  Rctg  Spt  Cen,  Blacks  and  non — 
OOE. 

Most  of  the  recruiting  force  claim  to  understand  their 
CHAMPUS  benefits  but  just  over  half  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  benefits  provided. 

One  of  the  areas  that  generated  the  widest  diver- 
gence of  response  is  the  QIPS  program.  The  question- 
naire listed  the  following  statements: 

• The  QIPS  award  system  rewards  the  efficient  re- 
cruiter. 

• Under  QIPS,  all  recruiters  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  rewards. 

• The  QIPS  system  provides  sufficient  incentives  to 
motivate  a recruiter. 

• QIPS  award  are  meaningful  to  recruiters. 

• Points  required  for  awards  under  QIPS  are  realis- 
tic. 

• The  QIPS  system  encourages  recruiters  to  enlist 
quality  accessions. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  recruiting  force  were  either 
undecided  or  disagreed  with  the  statements  as  shown. 
Most  responses  tended  to  slightly  or  strongly  disagree.  Is 
QIPS  working  throughout  the  Command?  Yes  and  no. 
When  QIPS  and  the  other  incentive  programs  such  as 
local  award  policies,  performance  counseling  and  the 
EER  system  are  viewed  as  a single  area,  the  answer  is 
yes.  QIPS  positively  effects  40  percent  of  the  field 
recruiters.  Is  QIPS  perfect?  The  answer  is  no.  The  market 
studies  and  recruiting  management  directorates  at 
USAREC  are  looking  into  ways  to  improve  the  QIPS  sys- 
tem to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  recruiter. 

What  do  these  figures  really  mean  and  what  benefit 
are  you  going  to  receive  from  the  Work  Attitude  Survey? 
They  mean  HQ  USAREC  has  ideas  of  what  programs  are 
effective.  SDAPP,  as  an  example,  was  cited  as  being  an 
effective  method  of  attracting  volunteers  to  recruiting 
duty  and  an  important  incentive  for  staying  a OOE.  QIPS 
and  recruiting  objectives  were  areas  of  strong  concern 
and  diverging  opinions,  and  the  commahd  knows  to  look 
into  both.  The  survey  also  lets  the  recruiter  selection 
team  tell  the  latest  feelings  on  what  potential  recruiters 
will  face  as  far  as  housing,  medical  claims,  and  potential 
marital  problems.  This  helps  them  to  evaluate  recruiter 
candidates  more  effectively.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
allows  the  recruiting  force,  OOE  and  non-OOE  alike,  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  issues  that  effect  their  careers. 

% 
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Reenlistments  up  100  percent 


Two  letters  stimulate  unit’s 
PDA  reenlistment  program 


Staff  Sergeant  George  H. 
Weston,  career  counselor  of  the  1st 
Bn,  4th  Inf,  in  Germany,  developed 
two  letters  to  stimulate  the  unit’s 
reenlistment  program  in  general, 
and  the  present-duty-assignment 
option  in  particular. 


On  a continuing  basis,  company 
commanders  submit  to  the  career 
counselor  the  names  of  quality  first- 
termers,  along  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  parents.  The  time 
of  submission  is  several  months 
before  a soldier’s  ETS.  With  this  in- 


formation, the  letters  are  prepared 
for  the  battalion  commander’s  sig- 
nature, signed  and  sent  out. 

Sergeant  Weston  claims  that 
such  letters  over  a six  month  period 
can  increase  present-duty-assign- 
ment reenlistments  100  percent. 


Letter  to  the  Individual 

1 . I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
you  on  being  selected  by  your  Company  Commander 
for  meeting  his  standards  and  the  Warrior  Battalion 
standards  for  reenlistment. 

2.  As  you  may  or  may  not  be  aware,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  become  more  selective  on  who  may  be 
eligible  for  retention  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
Warrior  Battalion  has  also  raised  its  criteria. 

3.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  perform  your  duties  according  to  Warrior 
standards.  It  takes  a special  kind  of  devotion  and  an  un- 
tiring desire  to  meet  these  standards.  You  are  reaching 
the  point  where  you  will  have  to  make  a decision  which 
will  influence  the  rest  of  your  life.  That  decision  is 
whether  you  stay  in  the  Army.  It  is  important  that  you 
analyze  what  you  want  to  accomplish  in  the  next  3,  4,  5, 
or  6 years,  or  however  far  in  the  future  you  feel  you  can 
plan. 

4.  I strongly  feel  that  the  Army  can  help  you  reach 
many  of  your  goals.  You  have  reached  that  time  in  your 
life  when  sound,  long-term  decisions  must  be  made.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  decision  will  be  to  stay  in  the 
Army.  Going  one  step  further,  in  staying  Warrior.  For 
any  organization,  whether  military  or  civilian,  to 
become  better,  it  takes  good  people  who  are  willing  to 
accept  challenge,  responsibility,  and  hard  work.  I feel, 
as  many  do,  that  you  are  that  kind  of  person. 


Letter  to  the  Parents 

1.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
you  in  behalf  of  your  son’s  Company  Commander.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  your  son  has  been  identified  as  being 
eligible  for  reenlistment  in  the  Warrior  Battalion. 

2.  Your  son,  through  his  devotion  and  untiring  work, 
meets  the  Warrior  Battalion  standards  for  reenlistment. 
I feel  that  you,  his  parents,  should  be  proud.  The  Army 
has  undergone  many  changes  in  recent  years.  Reenlist- 
ment is  offered  only  to  those  individuals  who  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  to  their 
job  and  to  their  country.  For  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  and  hard  work,  the  benefits  and 
rewards  of  Army  life  are  many,  ranging  from 
progressive  promotion  to  educational  development. 

3.  Your  son  has  reached  that  point  in  his  life  which  ev- 
ery member  of  the  United  States  Army  eventually 
reaches:  it  is  the  time  for  him  to  decide  whether  to  ex- 
tend his  service  in  the  Army  on  a career  basis.  I feel,  as 
his  Company  Commander  and  First  Sergeant  do,  that  he 
has  a good  future  in  the  Army,  and  with  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, 4th  Infantry  (Warrior).  Any  encouragement  you 
might  offer  him  to  stay  with  the  Warrior  Battalion 
would  be  appreciated. 
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for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professional  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
We  recommend  you  file  this  page 

SUBJECT  AREA:  REFERENCES:  OBJECTIVE/REMARKS: 

Completion  of  Appendix  A,  USAREC/  New  Form 

MEPCOM  Form  714  MEPCOM  Reg  601-60 


@ Training  Ideas 


QIPS  Awards 
Prospect  Card  File 


USAREC  Reg  672-8 
USAREC  Reg  601-20 


Instruction  on  New  Awards  Criteria 
Locator  File,  Filing  of  200-3  and  college  file 


Questions: 

1.  When  can  waivers  be  approved  verbally  or  by 
DEX? 


provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC  The  answers  are  all 
found  in  the  references  cited 

Answers: 

•99-109  Dawsn  ‘8  T 


Quiz 


2.  Under  what  circumstances  can  a moral  waiver  be 
submitted  on  a member  of  the  DEP? 


'99-109  Ssy  03WSH  ‘8  ejed  Z 


3.  What  constitutes  a “dependent”  for  enlistment  ‘012-109  HV  ‘2  J3ldeq3  £ 

purposes. 

4.  When  will  an  intern  recruiter  be  placed  on  full  £-009  JID  33dVSfl  ‘t7  BJEd  b 

objective? 

5.  At  what  time  will  the  intern  recruiter  be  required  £-009  J!3  3£THVSn  ‘9  BJBd  S 

to  provide  a candid  evaluation  of  his/her  recep- 
tion orientation  and  transitional  training? 


I 
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Army  Skill  Recognition  Program 

Some  old,  some  new,  seme  future 


JOBREP!  CRAFT  CONCEPT! 
JOBREC!  Army  Apprenticeship!  How 
does  a recruiter  make  sense  out  of 
these  programs?  How  do  they  apply 
to  recruiting? 

All  good  questions  and  ones  that 
USAREC  has  the  answers  to.  Hold 
onto  your  hard-hat  for  a fast  tour  of 
the  Army  Skill  Recognition  Program. 

The  Army  Skill  Recognition  Pro- 
gram is  the  new  name  for  the  program 
that  lumps  JOBREC,  CRAFT  Concept, 
JOBREC,  Army  Apprenticeship,  and 
a host  of  other  projects  under  a single 
lead.  It  includes  all  Army  initiatives  to 
provide  soldiers  additional  skill-relat- 
ed educational  opportunities  that  aug- 
ment an  occupational  specialty.  It  also 
includes  the  Army’s  efforts  to  provide 
credentials  for  a soldier’s  authenticat- 
ed Army-aquired  education  and  expe- 
rience in  a comprehensible  and  ac- 
ceptable manner  to  a civilian  employ- 
er after  leaving  the  Army. 

A major  undertaking?  Right!  The 
Army  Skill  Recognition  Program  in- 
cludes many  levels  of  civilian  recogni- 
tion for  a soldier’s  training  and  experi- 


• Skill  Orientation  Education  in- 
cludes vocational  education  courses 
and  Army-skill  enhancement  courses 
taken  by  a soldier  during  an  enlist- 
ment. 

• Skill  Documentation  Efforts 
(this  is  the  old  JOBREC  concept)  en- 
compasses three  major  sub  areas: 

— Army  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
grams paralleling  those  in  the 
civilian  community,  developed 
for  Army  skills  relating  to  civilian 
apprenticeable  skills,  that  are 
registered  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training,  known 
as  BAT. 

— Industry  Recognition  Pro- 
grams that  have  been  developed 
with  employing  industries  to 
determine  a form  of  credential 
they  agree  will  adequately  define 
a soldier’s  level  of  qualification 
beyond  apprenticeship,  or  in 
skills  which  are  not  apprentice- 
able. 

— Technical  Certification  Pro- 
gram includes  the  cataloging  of 


skills  requiring  licensing  or  cer- 
tifying as  a prerequisite  for 
employment.  This  also  includes 
identifying  regulatory  agencies. 

• Skill  Accreditation  Actions  to 
provide  a soldier  with  academic 
and/or  vocational  credit,  based  on 
typical  military  training  and  experi- 
ence necessary  to  achieve  a skill  level 
required  for  MOS  qualification.  The 
American  Council  on  Education 
(ACE)  evaluated  all  enlisted  MOSs 
and  determined  the  number  of  credit- 
hours  it  recommends  be  granted  for 
each  MOS  skill  level. 

These  recommendations  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation 
of  Education  Experience  in  the 
Armed  Services, commonly  called  the 
ACE  Guide.  Remember!  The  ACE 
Guide  is  just  what  its  name  implies  — 
a guide.  No  business,  industry,  or 
school  is  required  to  recognize  the 
recommended  credits  in  the  ACE 
Guide. 

The  civilian  recognition  programs 
began  evolving  as  early  as  1972.  The 
Skill  Documentation  Program  had  its 


ence. 

Army  skills 

related  to 

civilian  first  major  boost  in 

July  1975  when 

Apprenticeship  Pregrams  in 

Effect  Now 

DA 

MOSs  INCLUDED 

DA 

MOSs  INCLUDED 

PAM  NO 

PROGRAM 

IN  PROGRAM 

PAM  NO  PROGRAM 

IN  PROGRAM 

621-58 

Hull  Repairer,  Ironworker 

621-69 

Sewing  Machine  Repairer 

63J 

(Boatbuilder,  Steel) 

61 F 

621-70 

Automobile  Body  Repairer 

621-59 

Radio  Communications 

and  Painter 

44  B 

Technician 

26L,V  &Y; 

621-71 

Industrial  Welder 

44  B 

31 E &W; 

621-72 

Small  Weapons  Repairer 

45B 

32E&H;  35E 

621-73 

Heavy  Duty  Equipment 

621-60 

Sheet  metal  Worker 

Mechanic 

63B,C  &H 

(Aircraft) 

68G 

621-74 

Artillery  Repairer 

45K;  45L 

621-61 

Electrical  Mechanic 

68  F 

621-75 

Laboratory  Technician 

621-62 

Marine  Heavy  Duty 

(Petroleum) 

92C;  76W 

Mechanic 

61C 

621-76 

Plant  Equipment  Operator 

62D  &G 

621-63 

Central  Office  Telephone 

621-77 

Grading  and  Paving 

Installer  & Repairer 

36G&H 

Equipment  Operator 

62E,H,J,K,L&M 

621-64 

Aircraft  Electrical  Mechanic 

35K,L,M&P 

621-78 

Heavy  Duty  Equipment 

621-65 

Cook 

94  B & F 

Repair  (Construction 

621-66 

Automobile  Mechanic 

63B,C  &H 

Equipment) 

62B 

621-67 

Truck  Mechanic 

63B,C  &H 

621-79 

Universal  Equipment 

621-68 

Machinist 

44  E 

Operation 

62F 
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emitting  tools 

Secretary  of  Labor  John  T.  Dunlop  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  Norman 
P.  Augustine  signed  a formal  agree- 
ment permitting  the  registration  of 
Army  training  programs  with  BAT. 
The  first  training  program  registered 
was  from  the  the  Engineer  School. 
Since  then  21  additional  programs 
have  been  added,  and  another  50  pro- 
grams should  also  be  listed  by  the  end 
of  1977.  Over  1000  people  are  obtain- 
ing BAT  certificates  while  in  the 
Army.  They  could  leave  the  Army 
having  completed  their  apprentice- 
ships and  could  enter  the  job  market 
as  journeymen. 

The  Army  is  undergoing  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  its  Skill  Orientation 
Programs  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  existing  courses  and  the  efficiency 
of  current  policies  governing  the  pro- 
grams. Changes  are  underway  to 
make  all  programs  more  compatible 
with  the  experience  a young  person 
had  before  entering  the  Army  and  to 
assure  that  the  experience  gained  in 
the  military  will  be  able  to  aid  the 
same  young  person  when  he  or  she 
reenters  civilian  life. 

In  addition  to  the  enlisted  MOS 
surveyed  in  the  ACE  Guide  under  the 
Skill  Accreditation  Actions,  the  Army 
is  studying  the  feasibility  of  evaluat- 
ing commissioned  and  warrant  officer 
specialities.  In  this  way,  all  military 
experience  should  relate  to  its  civilian 
counterpart.  Educators  and  employers 
will  have  a better  idea  of  how  military 
training  and  experience  applies  to 
civilian  occupations  and  educational 
goals. 

How  does  all  this  apply  to  re- 
cruiting? Right  now,  it  doesn’t.  HQDA 
put  a hold  on  using  Skill  Recognition 
in  the  Army  as  an  incentive  until  the 
program  is  more  fully  established, 
and  all  the  log  books  and  other  record 
- accumulating  materials  and  person- 
nel to  manage  the  program  are  in 
place  at  Army  Education  Centers.  The 
machinery  to  handle  large  numbers  of 
recruits  in  the  program  still  doesn’t 
exist  at  many  Army  installations.  It  is 


a massive  undertaking  and  requires 
one  of  the  most  intensive  coordination 
efforts  between  the  Army  and  civilian 
business,  industry,  and  education  ever 
undertaken. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  you 
can  order  the  applicable  Army  regula- 
tions and  pamphlets  so  you  know  as 
much  about  the  program  as  you  can. 
Some  of  these  publications  are: 

• AR  621-5,  General  Education 
Development,  establishes  policy  and 
procedures  for  operation  of  the  Army 
Continuing  Education  System. 

• AR  621-40,  The  Army  Job  Rec- 
ognition (JOBREC)  Program,  estab- 
lishes policy  and  procedures  for  ob- 


taining formal  recognition  of  Army 
training  and  experience  by  civilian 
agencies. 

• AR  621-41,  Army  Apprentice- 
ship Programs,  establishes  policies 
and  procedures  for  implementation 
of,  and  participation  in,  the  program. 

• DA  Pam  621-58  thru  79  estab- 
lish the  criteria  for  each  of  the  recog- 
nized programs. 

That’s  the  Army  Skill  Recognition 
Program  story.  The  program  is  mov- 
ing ahead,  but  it  is  still  going  to  be 
awhile  before  it  can  be  advertised  as 
an  incentive  for  recruiting.  Watch  for 

it!  V 


Program  Development  Projections  (Subject  to  Change) 


Signal  School: 

Radio  Operator 
Telegraph-teletypewriter 
Operator 

Automatic  Equipment 
Technician 
Cameraman 
Lineman 
Cable  Splicer 
Camera  Repairman 
Electronic  Mechanic 
Sound  Mixer 
Radio-TV  Repairman 
Station  Installer  ^ 

Developer 

Business  Machine  Mechanic 
Electronics  Assembler 
Radio  Electrician 
Radio  Mechanic 
Control  Room  Technician 
Switchboard  Operator 
Electronics  Technician 
Satellite  Communications 
Operator 

Missle  & Munitions  School: 

Electrical  Instrument  Repair 
Electronic  Technician 
Hydraulic  Equipment  Mechanic 

Intelligence  School: 

Radio  Electrician 
Topographical  Draftsman 


Field  Artillery  School: 

Surveyor 

INSCOM  School: 

Electronic  Technician 

Armor  School: 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Inspector 

Air  Defense  Artillery  School: 

Electronic  Technician  (R-TV) 
Electronic  Technician  (Radar) 
Electro-Mechanical  Technician 

Transportation  School: 

Aircraft  Turbine  Engine 
Mechanic 

Aircraft  Hydraulic  Repairman 
Aircraft  Powertrain,  Rotor  and 
Propeller  Mechanic 
Engineer  School: 

Topographic  Surveyor 
Stationary  Engineer 
Power-House  Repairman 
Rigger 
Surveyor 

Printing  Equipment  Mechanic 

Instrument  Repairman 

Carpenter 

Plumber 

Electrician 

Fire  Fighter 

Electric  Refrigerator  Serviceman 

Lithographer 

Draftsman-Designer 
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The  fine  art 


Photos  by  CYNTHIA  NASON 

Journal  Features  Editor 

A member  of  the  Army  Culinary 
Arts  Team  is  as  much  like  “Cookie” 
of  the  Beetle  Bailey  comic  strip  as  a 
player  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds  is  like  a 
neighborhood  sand  - lot  star.  In  fact, 
the  Reds  could  envy  the  Culinary  Arts 
Team’s  "winning  record.” 

This  year,  competing  against  200 
of  the  nation’s  top  civilian  chefs,  the 
team  won  34  awards  at  the  7th  Annual 
National  Salon  of  Culinary  Arts  and 
Exhibition  in  Chicago.  And,  out  of  the 
43  Army  entries  submitted,  “that  ain’t 
bad.” 

While  the  Culinary  Arts  Team 
serves  as  the  competitive  representa- 
tive of  Ft.  Lee’s  Quartermaster 
School,  the  Career  Awareness  Team 
publicizes  the  little-known  artistic  as- 
pect of  the  food  service  field. 

The  team  works  with  USAREC  in 
scheduling  exhibitions  demonstrating 
Army  culinary  skills  in  towns  and 
cities  throughout  a widespread  area. 

Performances  feature  Army  - ac- 
quired skills  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
carving,  cake  decorating  and  confec- 
tionary. Team  members  carve  apple 
“birds,”  melon  “baskets,”  potato 
"roses”  and  onion  "lilies.”  In  addition 
they  decorate  cakes  with  floral  de- 


of  cooking 


signs  and  borders  and  make  figurines 
from  marzipan  (an  almond  paste). 

The  team  makes  appearances  on 
local  television  and  radio  shows  and 
will  do  press  interviews. 

To  schedule  the  team  in  your 
area,  the  first  step  is  to  informally  con- 
tact Master  Sergeant  John  Vernon  at 
Ft.  Lee:  commercial  number  (804) 
734-2093/2951,  and  find  out  if  the  team 
is  available.  Then  a request  should  be 
forwarded  through  channels  to 
USAREC.  Captain  Roy  Fouts,  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
motional team  for  A&SP  USAREC, 
says  there  is  a limited  amount  of 
USAREC  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  DRC,  region  or  a 
civilian  sponsor  can  also  pick  up  the 
tab.”  3P 


Clockwise  from  top:  tallow  chess  set 
carving;  salt  carving  of  a woodpecker, 
hard  at  work;  Major  N.  S.  "Tank”  Nash, 
Culinary  Arts  Team  captain,  explains 
techniques  which  produce  food  works 
of  art  to  exhibit  viewers;  visitors  stop- 
ped and  looked  at  prize-winning  entries 
until  the  team  had  to  pack  them  up. 
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Education  leads  to 
better  soldiers 


The  Pathfinder! Airborne  soldiers  at 
Fort  Rucker  go  to  some  extremes  to 
further  their  education  while  in  the 
Army.  This  story  by  SP5  Eve  Miller 
chronicles  some  of  the  problems 
these  soldiers  must  overcome  in 
their  quest  for  self-improvement 
through  formal  education. 


Despite  50-hour  work  weeks  and 
unconventional  duty  hours,  many 
members  of  Ft.  Rucker’s  Company  C 
(Pathfinder/Airborne).  509th  Infantry, 
are  now  looking  forward  to  earning 
college  credits  and  perhaps  even 
degrees  in  an  educational  program 
tailored  to  fit  their  unusual  schedules. 

The  program  was  devised  by 
Alvin  Cooper  of  the  Army  Education 
Center  and  Captain  Alan  Sariego, 
company  commander.  The  College  - 
level  Examination  Program  (CLEP),  a 
series  of  5 general  exams  through 
which  a soldier  can  earn  up  to  one 
year  of  college  credits  is  the  basis  of 
this  program.  These  examinations  are 
available  free  of  charge  to  all  soldiers. 
Special  college-  level  review  courses 
are  conducted  through  the  education 
center  at  Ft.  Rucker. 

The  two  platoons  of  Company  C 
work  different  shifts:  the  day  shift 
works  from  5 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  the 
night  shift  works  from  12:30  p.m.  to 
about  midnight.  Working  in  two-man 
teams,  their  role  is  to  provide  air 
traffic  control  support  in  remote  land- 
ing zones  for  student  pilots. 

To  accommodate  these  work 
hours,  the  education  center  presents 
college  - level  review  classes  twice  a 
day,  four  days  a week  — from  9 to 
11:30  a.m.  for  the  night  shift  and  from 


5 to  7:30  p.m.  for  the  day  shift.  As  a 
further  convenience,  the  same  instruc- 
tors are  used  for  day  and  night 
classes,  so  a soldier  who  must  miss  a 
class  due  to  a scheduling  change  can 
still  make  up  the  class  the  same  day. 

Upon  completing  the  20-week 
course,  which  offers  training  in  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  and  English, 
the  soldiers  then  take  a series  of  five 
CLEP  tests. 

For  the  ambitious  soldiers  who 
want  to  go  even  further,  there's  more. 
Under  the  Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
Traditional  Education  Support 
(DANTES),  soldiers  can  take  subject 
standardized  tests  and  earn  more  col- 
lege credits.  When  the  required  cred- 
its are  accumulated,  a degree  from  the 
University  of  New  York  State,  offered 
under  the  Regents  of  New  York  Exter- 
nal Degree  Program  may  be  awarded. 
Both  two-  and  four-year  degrees  can 
be  earned  in  this  manner. 

An  important  fringe  benefit  of 
enrollment,  according  to  Sariego,  is 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  college 
level  review  course  assists  soldiers  in 
improving  the  skills  necessary  to  raise 
their  ASVAB  scores. 

During  this  term  of  college  level 
review  classes,  25  per  cent  of  the  105 
members  of  Company  C are  enrolled 
in  the  volunteer  program.  “The  thing 
that  impresses  me  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  guys  in  the  program  are  junior 
enlisted,”  Sariego  said,  “which  I think 
says  a lot  for  the  calibre  of  the  Volun- 
teer Army  soldier  we’re  getting  now. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  later  in  life, 
these  19-year-olds  are  thinking  about 
it  now,  and  doing  something  about  it.” 

One  such  soldier  is  Specialist  4 
James  Strickland,  who  says  that  he 
decided  to  enter  the  program  because 
it  was  the  only  opportunity  he  found 
to  continue  his  education. 

But,  with  12-hour  work  days  plus 
two  and  a half  hours  of  class  a day, 
when  do  they  have  time  to  study? 
“Well,  we  have  some  spare  time  out 
in  the  field,”  answered  Strickland, 
“but  mostly  we  get  it  done  during  off 
duty  hours.” 
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Q Re -Update 

By  SGM  ROBERT  L.  SWAGER,  HQ  DA  (DAPE-MPR-P) 

• New  AR  601-280.  The  recently  revised  AR 
607-280,  July  1,  1977  has  been  distributed  to  the  field  and 
was  effective  August  15,  1977.  If  you  notice  any  errors  or 
points  that  need  further  clarification,  contact  me  at 
Autovon  225-1463.  These  comments  will  be  considered  in 
future  printed  changes. 

• SIDPERS  Procedure  2-72  (Reporting  Reenlist- 
ment Transactions).  Two  recent  changes  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  put  reenlistment 
transactions  into  the  SIDPERS  System.  It  was  recently 
learned  that  when  a soldier  was  reported  in  the  SIDPERS 
reenlistment  transaction  as  receiving  a Regular  Reenlist- 
ment Bonus  (RRB),  it  triggered  an  MOS  entry  in  item  21, 
DA  Form  2 (Personnel  Qualification  Record).  This  entry 
indicated  to  personnel  managers  that  the  soldier  had  to 
work  in  this  bonus  MOS.  Although  this  is  true  for  a 
Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus,  it  is  not  true  for  an  RRB. 
Therefore,  until  the  system  can  be  modified,  request  that 
you  not  report  a bonus  MOS  (Para  2g,  SIDPERS  Pro- 
cedure 2-72)  whenever  a bonus  code  of  1 (indicating  an 
RRB)  is  reported. 

The  second  piece  of  information  you  need  to  know  is 
in  using  the  new  DD  Form  4 (June  1,  1975  version):  the 
location  of  information  to  correctly  complete  the  reenlist- 
ment transaction  has  changed.  The  soldier’s  name  is  ob- 
tained from  item  1,  DD  Form  4;  SSN  from  item  2;  and  the 
number  of  times  reenlisted,  waivers,  bonus,  option, 
bonus  level  and  MOS  information  are  contained  in  item 
10c.  All  these  changes  will  be  reflected  in  a change  to  DA 
Pamphlet  600-8-2  (SIDPERS  User  Manual)  but  should  be 
implemented  immediately.  This  same  information  has 
been  provided  to  the  SIDPERS  people  via  FACTS 
Bulletin  77-23. 

• Service  Obligation  to  Attend  Army  Service 
Schools.  The  service  remaining  requirements  in  para- 
graph 11-4,  AR  614-200,  for  enlisted  personnel  attending 
Army  service  schools  have  been  expanded.  The  expand- 
ed requirements  were  announced  by  MILPERCEN 
message  DTG  251800Z  Jul  77,  subj:  Interim  Change  to  AR 
614-200.  Individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  requirement 
may  qualify  by  extending  their  enlistments  or  by  reenlist- 
ing. Extensions  to  enlistments  or  reenlistments  must  be 
accomplished  prior  to  the  soldier’s  compliance  with  or- 
ders directing  movement  to  the  service  school.  The  time 
remaining  requirements  range  from  9 months  to  36 
months  based  upon  the  length  of  the  course.  The  re- 
quired amount  of  service  will  be  computed  from  the  date 
of  graduation.  In  cases  where  an  individual  is  selected  for 
attendance  at  two  or  more  successive  courses,  the  com- 
bined length  of  the  course  will  be  added  to  obtain  the 
total  service  remaining  obligation.  In  no  case,  however, 
will  an  individual's  total  remaining  service  obligation  be 


in  excess  of  36  months.  The  new  service  remaining  re- 
quirements allow  for  completion  of  foreign  service  tours 
and  ensure  an  adequate  return  for  the  training  resources 
expanded.  The  information  contained  in  the  interim 
change  message  will  be  included  in  Change  30,  AR 
614-200. 

• Pilot  Test  on  Job  Satisfaction/Reenlistment  In- 
tent. As  part  of  a pilot  test  measuring  job  satisfaction  and 
reenlistment  intent,  approximately  1500  soldiers  at  six 
CONUS  installations  were  asked  to  indicate  how  impor- 
tant each  of  27  items  might  be  in  influencing  their  deci- 
sion to  reenlist,  separate  or  retire  from  the  Army. 
Preliminary  analyses  indicate  that  these  items  ranked 
consistently  high  in  importance  for  both  first  term  and 
career  force  personnel  regardless  of  reenlistment  inten- 
tion: (1)  job  satisfaction,  (2)  the  chance  for  promotion,  (3) 
30  days  of  paid  leave  a year,  (4)  economic  security,  (5)  the 
yearly  pay  adjustment  to  keep  military  pay  comparable  to 
civilian  pay,  and  (6)  medical  and  dental  care  provided  by 
the  Army.  Due  to  the  methods  used  in  sample  selection 
for  this  test,  it  is  not  possible  to  generalize  the  results  to 
the  Army  as  a whole.  However,  an  Army  wide  survey 
targeted  for  September  or  October  will  address  this  issue 
using  a random  sample. 

• Clarification  of  Overseas  Time  Remaining  Re- 

quirements. Some  personnel  officers  have  been  misin- 
terpreting the  provisions  of  para  8-3a(2),  AR  614-30.  They 
have  stated  that  servicemembers  on  orders  to  an  overseas 
area  with  over  six  years  of  service  have  to  extend  or 
reenlist  if  they  do  not  have  sufficient  time  remaining  to 
ETS  to  complete  an  “all  others”  (24  months)  overseas 
tour.  This  is  not  correct.  If  enlisted  persons  with  over  6 
years  service  for  pay  at  ETS  will  have  at  least  12  months 
service  remaining  of  an  arrival  date  in  the  gaining  over- 
seas command,  they  are  eligible  for  overseas  assignment. 
They  are  not  required  to  extend,  reenlist  or  be  adminis- 
tered a counseling  statement;  however,  they  will  not  be 
authorized  dependent  travel  at  government  expense  to 
the  overseas  command  if  the  length  of  service  remaining 
is  less  than  the  “with-dependents”  tour  for  that  area.  A 
member  may  submit  concurrent  travel  application  prior 
to  extension  or  reenlistment;  however,  if  application  is 
approved  and  member  elects  to  serve  a “with-depen- 
dents” tour,  action  must  be  taken  to  acquire  sufficient 
service  prior  to  departing  the  losing  command.  If  an 
enlisted  member  with  over  6 years  service  for  pay  at  ETS 
will  have  less  than  12  months  service  remaining  as  of  ar- 
rival date  in  the  gaining  overseas  command,  and  is  not 
precluded  from  extending  enlistment  or  reenlisting  as  in- 
dicated in  chapter  4,  AR  600-200,  the  member  is  required 
to  take  action  as  prescribed  in  chapter  3,  AR  601-280.  The 
member  has  the  option  to  reenlist  or  extend  the  enlist- 
ment commitment  to  have  sufficient  service  remaining  to 
complete  12  months  in  the  overseas  command.  See  para 
3-3,  AR  601-280  for  processing  of  individuals  who  refuse 
to  take  such  action.  ¥ 
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Update 


Discharge  Review  ends 

The  special  discharge  review  program  (see  page  33, 
May  77  Journal)  for  veterans  who  received  a General  or 
Undesirable  discharge  during  the  Vietnam  era  was 
scheduled  to  terminate  Oct.  4. 

As  of  our  press  deadline,  52,871  inquiries  had  been 
received  by  all  services;  32,333  were  eligible  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  end  of  this  special  program  does  not  mean  that 
the  Army  Discharge  Review  Board  has  ended  its  job.  See 
pages  26-27  of  the  May  77  issue  for  a story  on  it. 


Reenlistment  RPIs 


RPI  366  Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  thing’s  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  373  Booklet.  Living  with  the  Army. 

RPI  383  Poster.  The  best  way  see  Europe  is  to  live  and 
work  there. 

RPI  384  Poster.  Uncle  Sam  needs  me,  too. 

RPI  385  Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  now. 

RPI  386  Poster.  Patches,  (large). 

RPI  387  Poster.  Your  family  benefits  when  you 
reenlist. 

RPI  399  Schedule.  Reenlistment  Activities  Reminder 
Schedule. 

RPI  951  Label.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow.  The 
United  States  Army. 

RPI  975  Booklet.  Army  Occupational  Handbook. 

(With  Errata  No.  1)  Available  for  reference 
purposes  only.  Limited  to  one  per  reenlistment 
office. 


The  following  list  includes  items  currently  available 
for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only.  All  re- 
quisitions should  be  submitted  by  career  counselors  on 
Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan, 111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Center  in  accor- 
dance with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated all  posters  are  small  (11"  x 14”). 

RPI  134  Folder,  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  (limit- 
ed quantity). 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you'll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  301  Folder.  The  Army  Service  School  Reenlist- 
ment Option. 

RPI  302  Booklet.  Your  Career  Decision  in  Today’s 
Army. 

RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 

RPI  306  Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of  value, 
you  value  yourself  more. 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the 
longest  I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 
RPI  308  Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  332  Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you're  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  341  Folder.  Berlin  Brigade. 

RPI  343  Folder.  Old  Guard. 

RPI  345  Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option. 

RPI  349  Decal.  We  serve  proudly. 

RPI  356  Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2" 

RPI  357  Label.  Career  Counseling  9" 

RPI  358  Label.  Caeer  Counseling  1" 

RPI  361  Bumper  sticker.  There’s  something  about  a 
soldier. 


“We’ve  been  had!” 

“We’ve  been  had!”  is  the  cry  of  some  married  Army 
couples  when  they  discover  the  husband  is  going  to 
Korea  and  the  wife  is  headed  for  Germany. 

The  best  way  for  couples  to  get  help  in  such  a situa- 
tion is  for  the  couples  to  prevent  it,  by  checking  block  34 
on  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Record  (DA  Form  2).  If  it 
shows  code  “L”  that  first  step  hasn't  been  taken  — the 
step  of  letting  HQ  DA  know  that  one  service  member  is 
married  to  another  service  member.  Block  34  should  read 
“H”  to  let  HQ  DA  know  of  the  situation. 

Chapter  3,  Section  III,  AR  614-200  helps  Army  cou- 
ples apply  for  reassignment  if  orders  have  already  ar- 
rived. If  only  one  has  assignment  instructions,  this  re- 
quest is  fairly  simple  and  stands  a good  chance  of  being 
approved  (provided  there  is  a vacancy  for  the  spouse’s 
grade,  MOS  and  sex  in  the  area  of  assignment). 

If  both  have  overseas  assignment  orders,  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  records  is  vital,  for  one  assignment  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  coincide  with  the  assignment  of  the 
other. 

Having  compatible  MOSs  (such  as  an  MOS  that  nor- 
mally has  a dozen  or  more  authorized  in  a company  or 
battalion)  improves  the  chances  of  staying  together.  Low 
density  MOSs  aren’t  good  choices  since  they  normally 
have  only  one  or  two  authorized  at  company  or  battalion 
size  units. 

Soldiers  and  Surveys 

The  results  are  in  on  a February  survey  on  job 
satisfaction  and  reenlistment  intentions.  DA  officials  are 
analyzing  the  results  of  the  survey  conducted  among 
about  4000  soldiers  Army-wide. 

The  initial  results  indicate  that  many  soldiers  who 
intend  to  reenlist  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  expectations  of  the  Army  (gained  through 
their  recruiters)  were  realized. 
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According  to  the  survey,  there  are  four  major 
reasons  volunteers  join  the  Army: 

• To  become  eligible  for  GI  education  benefits; 

• To  learn  a skill  or  trade  for  civilian  life; 

• To  have  the  chance  for  adventure,  travel  and  new 
experiences;  and 

• To  take  time  out  to  find  oneself,  and  gain  maturity. 

These  four  categories  accounted  for  almost  two- 

thirds  of  the  first -term  soldier  responses. 

Another  point  brought  out  by  the  survey  was  that  in- 
tent to  reenlist  in  the  Army  was  highest  among  soldiers 
who: 

• Originally  joined  to  serve  their  country  for 
patriotic  reasons; 

• Joined  to  “be  a soldier”; 

• Had  a family  history  of  military  service;  and 

• Enjoyed  or  benefitted  from  the  adventure,  travel 
and  experience  their  service  provided. 

Intent  to  reenlist  was  lowest  among  soldiers  who 
joined  the  Army  principally  because  a friend  was  a 
soldier,  because  of  the  area/station  of  choice  plan,  or  for 
the  educational  benefits. 

The  four  most  common  reasons  for  getting  out  of  the 
army  were  because: 

• Of  the  amount  of  busy  work,  “harrassment”  and 
extra  duties; 

• The  person  was  eligible  for  education  benefits; 

• Of  a feeling  that  there  is  too  much  concern  for 
such  things  as  haircuts,  appearance  and  discipline;  and 

• “I  intended  to  join  for  one  term  only.” 


A plan  to  begin  common  basic  training  late  next  year 
was  approved,  but  DA  officials  put  a high  priority  on  the 
new  program  and  the  starting  date  was  moved  to  Sept.  1 
at  Fort  McClellan  and  to  mid-October  at  Fort  Jackson. 

The  new  training  program  will  concentrate  on  those 
military  skills  required  by  every  soldier,  and  is  designed 
to  start  all  soldiers  at  an  equal  entry  level  — to  get  a good 
quality  soldier,  male  or  female  — as  a result  of  the  train- 
ing program. 

After  graduation  from  basic,  soldiers  receive  addi- 
tional instruction  in  specific  job  skills.  Combat  soldiers 
will  continue  to  be  taught  in  male-only  training  programs. 

MET  Testing 

Records  show  that  only  55  percent  of  all  applicants 
for  enlistment  are  tested  at  a MET  side.  Further,  MET 
testing  at  some  AFEES  is  below  20  percent. 

MET  is  an  important  service  to  both  applicants  and 
recruiters.  Applicants  found  mentally  unqualified  save 
time  by  not  being  shipped  to  the  AFEES,  and  if  they  are 
qualified,  they  have  a much  better  chance  for  one-day 
processing.  Recruiters  benefit  by  having  more  time  for 
productive  recruiting. 

There  is  also  a money  saving  aspect:  if  an  applicant 
is  found  to  be  mentally  unqualified,  there  is  no  expense 
involved  in  sending  him  to  the  AFEES. 

This  is  a good  time  to  review  your  procedures  to  in- 
sure that  the  advantages  and  economies  of  MET  testing 
are  used  as  fully  as  possible. 


New  Films 

Three  career  field  films  have  been  revised  and 
scheduled  for  redistribition  now. 

• “A  Career  that  Moves”  is  a 15-minute  color  film 
depicting  the  challenge  of  the  Transportation  Corps  at 
Fort  Eustis.  This  film  shows  young  men  training  and 
developing  skills  in  transportation. 

• “Communications”  is  a 14-minute  color  film 
showing  the  opportunities  available  to  the  enlistee  who 
enters  the  communications  field.  The  film  features  both 
classroom  and  field  training  situations. 

• “Spartan”  is  a 15-minute,  action-packed,  color  film 
about  the  Special  Forces  (Green  Berets).  From  pistol  to 
parachute,  rifle  work  to  working  with  retarded  children, 
the  Green  Berets  are  rugged  soldiers,  teachers  and 
builders  working  here  and  abroad. 

Common  Basic  Training 

Common  basic  training  for  men  and  women  in  the 
Army  was  scheduled  to  begin  last  month,  a year  earlier 
than  scheduled. 

The  reason  for  the  change  was  a “groundswell  of 
enthusiasm”  for  the  results  of  last  year’s  Basic  Initial  En- 
try Test  (BIET),  according  to  TRADOC  officials. 

The  tests  — conducted  September  through  Novem- 
ber 1976  at  Tort  Jackson  — showed  that  women  and  men 
can  be  trained  under  the  same  program. 


Parting  Shot 

Not  too  long  ago,  a Denver  DRC  photographer  caught 
the  DRC  Executive  Officer,  LTC  Laney  McMath  in  this 
pose.  Some  wag  suggested  that  LTC  McMath  was 
devoutly  supplicating  for  divine  intervention  into  the 
DRC  struggle  with  recruting  objectives. 

His  prayers  were  answered  because  none  other  than 
Saint  Peter  was  assigned  to  the  DRC  as  a recruiter  aide. 


“I  know  I said  we  could 
use  a little  help,  but  Saint 
Peter  ...?" 


Actually,  the  TDY  orders  from  Fort  Knox  were  for 
PVT  Peter  Saint,  but  with  the  Army’s  penchant  for  put- 
ting last  names  first,  combined  with  somebody’s  drop- 
ping the  comma  between  first  and  last  names.  ... 
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greens  and  snowchains 


By  BRUCE  MANN,  Concord  DRC 

While  the  country  extracts  the  last  lingering  rays  of 
the  autumn  sun,  winter,  much  less  winter  vehicle  prepa- 
ration, is  the  last  thing  anyone  wants  to  think  about. 

To  Sergeant  Bruce  Brissette,  recruiter  at  the  Presque 
Isle,  Me,  Recruiting  Station,  winter  is  much  more  than  a 
passing  thought;  it  pervades  every  aspect  of  human  exis- 
tence. 

Maine  winters  are  legendary.  They  are  the  content  of 
stories  told  in  lesser  latitudes  and  are  as  absolute  as  the 
drifts  that  bury  the  dormant  land. 

There  are  only  three  months  out  of  the  year  that 
snow  doesn't  cover  the  ground.  The  winter  season  starts 
in  September,  with  snow  building  to  depths  of  more  than 
160  inches  by  January,  all  of  which  keep  the  temperature 
at  a balmy  minus  40  degrees  without  the  wind  chill  fac- 
tor. The  snow  continues  until  early  June. 

What  does  Brissette  do  to  prepare  his  vehicle  for 
winter?  To  the  recruiter,  the  vehicle  is  as  dear  as  life  it- 
self. If  it  fails,  there  are  no  subways,  buses  or  trains  to  de- 
pend on  for  back-up. 

Sergeant  Bruce  Brissette,  born  and  raised  near  Pres- 
que Isle,  says:  “There  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  done 
to  the  vehicle  to  prepare  for  winter,  except  for  a few 
climatic  differences,  such  as:  snow  tires  are  on  by  Sep- 
tember, a heating  element  is  put  in  the  engine  block,  anti- 
freeze must  protect  to  minus  50  degrees,  light  weight  oil, 


and  a full  tank  of  gas  at  all  times  to  prevent  condensation. 
The  real  differences  lie  in  what  we  carry  in  the  trunk  of 
the  car,  a shovel,  50  pounds  of  sand,  a blanket,  extra  win- 
dow scrapers,  jumper  cables,  an  arctic  suit  and  snow- 
shoes. 

“Up  here,  winter  creates  a totally  different  game  plan 
as  far  as  our  recruiting  is  concerned.  We  become  “snow- 
wise"  very  quickly.  We  have  a daily  itinerary  and  stick  to 
it.  We  call  in  every  hour  to  give  our  location  and  road  con- 
ditions and  especially  call  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  in 
the  itinerary. 

“The  mind  has  to  be  extremely  alert  while  driving 
because  with  20  foot  snow  banks,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  kids  darting  out,  cars  backing  out  of  driveways  or 
logging  trucks  that  are  going  slower  than  anticipated.  The 
logging  trucks  we  curse  for  their  dust  and  slowness  in 
summer,  become  angels  of  mercy  in  winter  by  helping  to 
pull  the  sedan  out  when  we  get  stuck.  We  also  try  to  coor- 
dinate the  itinerary  so  that  we  have  a full  load  of  appli- 
cants to  help  with  traction  or  pushing  as  the  need  arises.” 

In  the  Northeast,  summer  is  merely  an  interruption 
of  winter.  Thoughts  of  preparing  the  vehicle  for  winter, 
changes  in  driving  habits  and  recruiting  strategy  are  only 
resting  at  the  semi-conscious  level.  It  doesn't  take  a per- 
son who  lives  in  the  Northeast  long  to  realize  that  no  mat- 
ter how  nice  the  weather  may  be  now,  it’s  bound  to  get 
worse.  For  the  recruiters  in  Presque  Isle,  thinking  of 
winter  is  after  the  fact;  it  began  snowing  a month  ago. 
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“I  don’t  read  the  Journal  because  my  name’s  never  in  it” 


That's  one  recruiter’s  opinion  and  may  or  may  not  be  a valid  comment 
about  the  magazine.  Of  course,  we  don’t  like  to  get  negative  comments, 
but  sometimes,  like  castor  oil,  they’re  necessary.  What  we’re  trying  to  say 
is  that  we’d  like  your  thoughts,  good  or  bad,  about  the  Journal.  Just  com- 
plete the  survey,  yank  or  cut  it  out  of  the  magazine,  fold  and  staple  it  and 
mail  it  in. 


1.  What  is  your  age? 

20  or  younger 

21-25 

26-30 

30-35 

36-40 

over  40 

2.  Circle  your  highest  level  of  educational 
attainment. 

1 1 years  or  less,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  or  more 


3.  Are  you  a uniformed  member  of  the  mili- 
tary? 

yes  no 

4.  Do  you  work  for  USAREC? 

Yes,  I work  for  USAREC  as 

a: 

recruiter 

station  commander 

counselor 

other:  


No,  I do  not  work  for  USAREC.  My 

title/position  is: 


5.  To  what  extent  do  you  read  the  Journal ? 
All  or  almost  all  of  an  issue 

Certain  articles  and  features 

Only  a little  of  an  issue 

6.  What  do  you  do  with  the  Journal  when 
you’ve  finished  reading  it? 

Throw  it  away 

File  it 

— Let  prospects,  co-workers,  spouse, 
friends  or  others  read  it 

7.  If  you  let  others  read  it,  estimate  how 

many  others.  


Department  of  the  Army 

HQ  US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037 


Official  Business 

Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
Department  of  the  Army 
DOD-314 

First  Class 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Commander:  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN:  USARCCS-PA  (Journal) 

Ft.  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037 


8.  How  would  you  categorize  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  following  functions  of  the  Recruiting  Journal. 


Function 

Very 

important 

Somewhat 

important 

Not  very 
important 

Not  important 
at  all 

No 

opinion 

a.  Motivate  recruiters  and  counsel- 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

ors  to  improve  production 

b.  Entertain  its  readers 

I 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

c.  Inform  about  recruiting  and 
counseling 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

d.  Promote  morale 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

e.  Train  in  recruiting  and  counsel- 

CIZ1 

uzd 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

ing  techniques 
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9.  Indicate  the  degree  of  adequacy  which  is  being  achieved  for  each  function  of  the  Recruiting  Journal. 


Function 

a.  Motivate  recruiters  and  counsel- 
ors to  improve  production 

b.  Entertain  its  readers 

c.  Inform  about  recruiting  and 
counseling 

d.  Promote  morale 

e.  Train  in  recruiting  and  counsel- 
ing techniques 


Requires 

more 

emphasis 


Requires 

less 

emphasis 


No 

change 

needed 


Don’t 

know 


[ 


10.  Indicate  the  importance  you  attach  to  the  following  items: 

Most  Somewhat 
ltem  important  important 


a.  Information  about  Command 
policies  and  regulations 

b.  Cartoons  and  humorous  anec- 
dotes 

c.  News  about  AFEES  and  guid- 
ance counselors 

d.  Articles  about  sales  techniques 

e.  News  about  recruiters  and 
counselors 

f.  Articles  on  options  and  pro- 
grams 

g.  News  about  wives 

h.  Interviews  with  recruits 

i.  Articles  about  posts  and/or 
MOSs 


j.  Articles  on  counseling  tech- 
niques 

k.  News  about  Army  training 

l.  Articles  on  advertising 

m.  Articles  of  general  interest 

n.  Articles  on  market  studies  and 
surveys 

o.  Articles  about  logistics 

p.  Articles  about  Army  women 

q.  Articles  on  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard 

r.  Articles  discussing  race  rela- 
tions and  equal  opportunity 

s.  Articles  pertaining  to  career 
counseling 


[ 


t. 


Nice  to  have 
but  not  essential 


u. 

V. 


Should  No 

be  omitted  opinion 


11.  I would  like  to  receive  the  Journal  on  a monthly,  bi-monthly,  quarterly  basis. 

12.  If  you  have  any  other  comments  pertinent  to  the  function,  content,  format  or  frequency  of  publication  of 
the  Recruiting  Journal  please  add  them  here.  Ideas  for  article  subjects  will  also  be  appreciated. 
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MOS  16E: 

Hawk  Fire  Control  Crewman 


What  kind  of  man  is  a Hawk  Fire 
Control  Crewman  (16E)?  He  is  a man 
who  can  think  and  act  quickly;  he  is 
emotionally  stable;  he  has  mechanical 
and  electrical  interests  and  a certain 
amount  of  skill  in  mathematics. 

The  mission  of  an  Improved 
Hawk  battery  is  to  detect  and  destroy 
low-altitude,  high  speed,  hostile  air- 
borne targets.  The  crewman's  duties 
involve  work  with  radar  tracking  and 
missile  guidance  equipment,  activat- 
ing warheads,  computers  and  fire  dis- 
tribution. He  also  works  with  assem- 
bly, testing  and  operation. 

Advanced  Individual  Training  is 
given  at  the  Air  Defense  Artillery 
School  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  During  the 
eight  week  self-paced  course,  the  stu- 
dent puts  in  a seven  hour  day,  learning 
equipment,  the  different  types  of 
radar  and  how  and  why  they  are  used. 

Following  graduation  the  soldier 
could  be  assigned  to  Germany,  Korea, 
Ft.  Bliss  or  Homestead  AFB,  Key 
West,  Florida.  There  he  will  become 
part  of  a two  shift  crew.  Usually  there 
are  two  crews  to  a 120  man  battery, 
each  having  a work  schedule  of  one 
day  on,  one  day  off. 

The  16  Echo  operates  from  an 
IBCC  (Improved  Battery  Control 
Central),  the  "brains”  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  IBCC  is  operated  by  a five 
man  crew:  four  operators  and  a tacti- 
cal control  officer.  The  crew  is  re- 
sponsible for  detecting,  identifying 
and  engaging  targets. 

The  Improved  Hawk  System  is 
geared  for  mobility.  All  equipment  is 
mounted  either  on  a trailer  or  truck 


mounted.  Usual  transportation  is  via 
2-1/2  ton  truck. 

On  a typical  day  the  first  couple 
hours  of  work  are  spent  inspecting 
and  maintaining  the  equipment.  There 
are  frequent  crew  drills  to  make  sure 
the  crews  can  react  rapidly  — they 
have  to  be  able  to  operate  within  five 
to  15  minutes.  The  crews  also  hold 
tracking  missions  which  last  three  to 
four  hours. 

Being  a 16  Echo  is  not  "dirty" 
work.  The  IBCC  is  air  conditioned  and 
the  outdoors  is  generally  as  close  as 
the  door. 

Chances  of  advancement  in  the 
MOS  are  good.  The  capper  MOS  of 
the  16  series  is  16Z,  E-8. 

While  there  is  no  exact  civilian 
counterpart  occupation,  the  training  a 
soldier  receives  can  be  invaluable  if 
he  seeks  employment  in  the  civilian 
world,  especially  in  professions  in- 
volving leadership  qualities,  serious 
responsibility  and  initiative.  W 
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